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Pack Up Your Things 


and Come Home 
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There's aroom and bath ready for you 

at The Shelton —there’s even a Turkish 
Bath if you feel like it—anda‘75-foot pool 
for a morning swim—and you don’t have 
to go out for a shave either—nor for any- 
thing else that a home or a club can 
provide—you can take a hand at the card 
tables, put the reverse English on the 
ivories,or playatournament game of bowls 
—an English steward will look after you 
in the breakfast room—in the evening you 
can have an old-fashioned English mutton 
chop in the Grill—and you can read and 
ruminate before a log fire in the library 
before “turning in”! 


Stop rooming and start living! 
Stop grumbling and start packing! 
Break away—and come home! 
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$3 AND UPWARDS-BY THE DAY 
$70 AND UPWARDS BY THE MONTH 
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A RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Brigadier General Charles E. Saw- 
yer, White House physician since his 
appointment by President Harding, 
resigned this post in order to return 
to his home in Marion and take 
charge of the active work of building 
the Harding Memorial. Some $900,- 
000 has been raised for this purpose. 


@ President Coolidge appointed Ma- 
jor James F. Coupal as White House 
physician to succeed General Sawyer. 
Major Coupal is a Massachusetts 
man who was appointed as physician 
to the Vice President when Mr. Cool- 
idge first went to Washington. Al- 
though General Sawyer continued as 
White House physician after Mr. 
Coolidge’s inauguration, Major Cou- 
pal remained his personal physician. 
Major Coupal, by his new assignment, 
was relieved of his post as Curator 
of the Army Medical Museum. 


@ Max Sasanoff, until some months 
ago, was an inmate of the Federal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta. Now he is 
in Washington to paint a portrait of 
President Coolidge. Sasanoff, a Rus- 
so-Italian by birth, early attained 
some reputation as a concert singer. 
He came to this country, fell in with 
counterfeiters, was apprehended, con- 
victed, sentenced to Atlanta for three 
years. While in Atlanta, he attracted 
attention by painting in the peniten- 
tiary chapel a remarkable picture of 
Christ ministering to the poor. It 
was claimed that the counterfeiters had 
forced him to work for them under 
threat of death. President Harding 
pardoned him. It is possible that in 
Heaven, some day, Sasanoff may be 
welcomed by Benvenuto Cellini. 


@ Farewell calls—farewell for the 
Sumimer—were paid to the President 
by Ambassador Jusserand of France, 
and Senators McKinley, Spencer, 
Sterling, Cameron. 


@ The Washington baseball team, 


‘returning home with a string of nine 


straight victories, opened a double- 
header with Philadelphia before 30,- 





000 fans. A few minutes after the 
first game began, Mr. Coolidge, with 
his wife and two sons, entered the 
Presidential box. It was terribly hot, 
but the Coolidges stayed to the end, 
standing in the lucky seventh and 
seeing the “Senators” win 5-0 and 
lose 0-1. 

@ The Democratic Convention caused 
such a grave disturbance at a Cab- 
inet meeting that the President was 
obliged to have the radio loud-speaker 
turned off. The din was too great to 
allow Secretarial deliberation. 

@ “I am for economy. After that I 
am for more economy.” In proposing 
to the Government’s Business Organiza- 
tion (Budget) that the nation be run on 
$3,000,000,000 in 1925, Mr. Coolidge 
thus keynoted, indirectly, his campaign 
for reélection. Especially did he assail 
the national pay-roll, extravagance in 
government printing. 

@ On the last day of June the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the 1924-1925 quotas 
provided in the new immigration bill. 
That midnight the bill was law. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
At Manhattan 


It was an historical spot at which the 
Democratic National Convention as- 
sembled. In the middle of Manhattan’s 
Madison Square Garden, in the pit 
where the delegates sat, only a few days 
before ardent swimmers had _ been 
splashing. The roof, that had often re- 
sounded with cheering of prize-fight 
fans and from which circus acrobats 
had dangled in airy peril, was decked 
with the colors of the nation. The Con- 
vention restaurant, every year, had ex- 
hibited the freaks of the circus. The 
theatre in the building, which ordi- 
narily was the seat of indescribable 
plays set forth in indescribable Yiddish, 
had been converted into a “Convention 
Club,” as advertising by a large depart- 
ment store. 


Into the great circus hall at midday— 
sweltering June midday—poured the 
delegates. They sweltered and chat- 
tered and shouted while the band made 
merry. The performers began to come; 
George E. Brennan, boss of Illinois; 
Thomas Taggart, boss of Indiana; a 
host of McAdoo leaders—Love of 
Texas, Long of Missouri, Herring of 
Iowa; Senator Copeland of New York, 
came in and went around shaking hands 
with every delegation. 


Promptly 45 minutes late, Cordell 
Hull, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, called the meeting to order and 
introduced His Eminence Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, who publicly ejaculated: 

“O Almighty and Loving Father, in 
whom we live, move and have our 
ee 

The band struck up The Star 
Spangled Banner. Small flags rained 
down from the ceiling. Anna Case, 
famed singer, repeated the words of the 
anthem. Then everybody twisted his 
head around and looked backward while 
the official photograph was taken. 

The call of the Convention was read. 
Mr. Hull announced the temporary of- 
ficers—Senator Pat Harrison, Chairman, 
etc. 


Former Senator Hitchcock of Ne- 
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braska, Miss Ruutz-Rees (Headmistress 
of an exclusive Seminary-for-young- 
ladies in Connecticut) and Newton D. 
Baker led the Mississippian to the Chair 
amid cLeers. 

Keynote. “Chairman Hull, ladies and 
gentleinen. Forty-eight years ago, in 
the City of St. Louis, the hosts of 
Democracy met in convention to dedi- 
cate themselves to purging corruption 
from the public service. We meet to- 
day for a rededication to the same serv- 
ice. There was corruption then, there 
is a saturnalia of corruption now. 
There were disgraced public officials 
then, repudiated by their party and un- 
der arrest; but today Fall goes unmo- 
lested on his ranch in New Mexico, 
Daugherty sat with Presidential ap- 
proval in the Convention at Cleveland, 
and Daugherty’s attorney was Chairman 
of the committee created to oil the steam 
roller of the worst boss-ridden conven- 
tion of a generation. . . . 

“At the outset let it be understood 
that this Convention, composed of the 
militant representatives of the Democ- 
racy of the nation, is no cold-storage 
affair. It is going to be red-hot, highly 
seasoned, and well prepared... . 

“The Democratic Party is the friend 
of business, big and small. 

“In the guarded orchards of this Ad- 
ministration the golden apples of special 
privilege have been gathered by the fa- 
vored few. 

“The American people will know that 
they are dealing with a system; that 
even though Hanna, Quay and Penrose 
are dead, their spirits go marching on 
in the personages of the Three Muske- 
teers of present-day Republicanism— 
Butler, Stearns and Slemp. These 
bosses are ‘doing business in the same 
old way, according to the same old 
rule. . 

“Henry Cabot Lodge, who made Cool- 
idge at Chicago, and unmade him at 
Washington, ‘with rolling eyes spews 
fine speech about duty and like phan- 
tasmal attempts of his flighty mind,’ at- 
tempts to weave new webs of intrigue 
and to again ensnare and mislead the 
American people. . . 

“The lamented Harding, in his big- 
hearted, sympathetic way, sounded the 
tocsin call in his New York speech to 
enter the World Court. That was only 
a step, but a step in the right direc- 
ee 

“Would that we might once more see 
in that exalted position one with the 
courage of a Jackson, the militant hon- 
esty of a Cleveland, the matchless states- 
manship, far-flung vision and the fine 
fighting qualities of a Woodrow Wil- 
a 

“Oil has become the open sesame of 


power. It gained admittance to the rob- 
bers’ cave and participation in the plun- 
der. It has been the inspiration of this 
Administration’s foreign, as well as do- 
mestic policy. The magic significance 
of its flow has awakened the State De- 
partment to an interest not only in Mex- 
ico and the United States of Colombia, 
but away off in the Near East. Truly 
the Administration might have boasted 
of two ‘Secretaries of Oil”... 

“Show this Administration an oil well 
and it will show you a foreign policy. . .. 

“It would seem now we can hear the 
soft voice of sweet reasonableness com- 
ing to us from Monticello, the voice of 
‘Old Hickory,’ coming across the Blue 
Ridge from the Hermitage, and from 
that historic crypt at St. Albans we hear 
the mighty voice of Woodrow Wilson, 
wistfully calling to us: ‘To you, from 
failing hands, we throw the torch. Hold 


it high! Hold it high! Carry on, 
carry on; keep the faith, keep the 
faith.’ ” 

As Mr. Harrison finished, Cordell 


Hull, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, fainted (for the third time in 
two days) and was carried from the 
platform. Overwork and too much heat. 


A “Great Mayor.” After the cheers 
and applause for the keynoter, Sen- 
ator Harrison had the pleasure of 
introducing “a great Mayor of a great 
City in a great State.” 


Mayor John F. Hylan of New York 
City came forward and carefully read 
a long typewritten address, as the 
perspiring audience gradually left the 
hall. 

Before adjournment, the usual Com- 
mittees were named. 


Next morning the Convention 
opened promptly 40 minutes late. 
Bishop Gailor of Tennessee prayed: 
“O, most gracious God, who hast 
shown us wonderful things in Thy 
righteousness. . . .” 


Reports. Mrs. Leroy Springs of 
South Carolina presented the report 
of the Committee on Credentials. The 
Committee had had only one contest 
to decide, and solved that by unseat- 
ing an alternate from Oregon. 


The Chairman of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization then an- 
nounced Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana as Permanent Chairman of 
the Convention. As a Committee es- 
corted Senator Walsh to the Chair, 
Senator Harrison proclaimed “a real 
Democrat and the greatest investiga- 
tor in the history of this country.” 

A demonstration followed. When 
Senator Walsh had secured order, he 
delivered a speech, not so eloquent 
as Senator Harrison’s, but of the 
same significance, concluding: “The 
honor of our country, the prosperity 


of our people, demand that we return 
to the ideals of Woodrow Wilson, 
that we resume the place he won for 
us—the moral leadership of the 
world.” 


The Committee on Rules made its 
report, which included the two-thirds 
requirement for nomination. After 
much talk about abolishing this rule 
in favor of a simple majority nomi- 
nation, the old rule was _ retained 
without a fight. ' 

With a cheer, the Convention passed 
a resolution which read: ... 

“RESOLVED, That the magnificent 
address of the Temporary Chairman 
is hereby commended as a Demo- 
cratic chart during the coming Dem- 
ocratic National Campaign. .. . 

“RESOLVED, That ‘Our Pat’ is no 
longer a Mississippian slogan but a 
national Democratic slogan, and let 
us all claim it.” 

Nominating Speeches. “The next 
order of business,” declared Mr. 
Walsh, “is the presentation of can- 
didates for President of the United 
States. The Secretary will call the 
roll of States.” 

“Alabama,” intoned the clerk. 

Alabama responded. Mr. Forney 
Johnston, slender, intellectual, ap- 
peared on the platform. Said he: 

“My State does not lightly put in 
nomination a candidate for President. 
For decade after decade, Alabama 
has yielded her first place in the roll 
of States to permit the nomination 
of some great son by a sister com- 
monwealth. 

“Upon this 
yield.” 

The Convention, however, was not 
particularly responsive to Mr. John- 
ston’s remarks until he reached the 
subject of the Ku Klux Klan. The 
Convention pricked up its ears as he 
declared: “The question before this 
party is whether secret organizations 
shall be given powers not subject to 
the Bill of Rights and superior to the 
elected representatives of the people.” 

But when he finally mentioned the 
Klan by name, half of the Convention 
rose with a shout. Alabama marched 
down the aisle, New York fell in be- 
hind. Eighteen states, McAdoo states, 
sat tight, while the marchers shouted: 
“Get up, you Kleagles!” A fight re- 
sulted from an attempt to snatch the 
Missouri and Colorado standards into 
the parade. When the uproar sub- 
sided, Mr. Johnston named Senator 
Underwood. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was 
only moderate, yet Senator Walsh 
knocked off the head of his gavel, 
pounding for order. 

“Arkansas,” screamed the clerk. 

Ex-Governor Charles H. Brough 


occasion we cannot 
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came forward on behalf of “Arkansas, 
the gateway of the great progressive 
Southwest,” saying: “A youth of ad- 
versity .. . a man of virtue and hon- 
esty ... for the immortal principles 
of Democracy ... Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson,” 


There was a legal sufficiency of 
applause and the band played on 
while some one went in search of ex- 
Senator James D. Phelan, who was 
to nominate Mr. McAdoo for Cali- 
fornia. 


Ex-Senator Phelan did not hold 
his audience. He went through every 
word of his lengthy prepared address, 
but the delegates were not interested 
and busied themselves with other 
subjects. Time and again the en- 
raged Senator Walsh rapped with his 
gavel, demanded order, directed the 
Sergeants-at-arms to clear the aisles. 
At length the onetime Senator named 
his man. 

Apathy suddenly gave way to ex- 
citement. Delegates and non-dele- 
gates, men and women masquerading 
as cowboys set up a hullabaloo and 
began to march. At the head of the 
column on the shoulders of two men 
was Miss Josephine Dorman, plump 
San Franciscan in red, white and 
blue. She sang, shouted, hurrahed 
for her candidate. She did it till she 
was red in the face, almost hysterical. 
Other women joined in the frenzy. 
Cornetists aggravated it. Cheer- 
leaders inspired it. Songs bolstered 
it. Those who took part were the 
group opposite to that which had 
paraded against the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Herculean effort wore itself out 
at the end of 55 minutes and the 
Convention called it a day. 

Third Day. The next morning’s 
proceedings were begun by Miss 
May Kennedy of New York, Vice 
Chairman of the Convention, who 
said: “Mine is a unique privilege.” 

The Secretary resumed his roll 
call: “Colorado!” 

Governor Sweet of that state sec- 
onded the nomination of Mr. McAdoo 
—with interruptions by Smith fol- 
lowers. 

“Connecticut,” called the Secretary. 


“Connecticut yields to the great 
Empire State of New York!” 

The Smithmen yowled and re- 
doubled their yowling as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, from the wheel-chair in 
which he had been brought in, ad- 
vanced to the Speaker’s desk on 
crutches. His infirmity, which has 
troubled him for some three years, 
did not seem to have impaired his 
healthy vigor. Four years ago, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency, Governor Smith 


had seconded his nomination. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech nominating Gov- 
ernor Smith was a great contrast to 
ex-Senator Phelan’s speech for Mc- 
Adoo. It held the audience; it 
aroused incipient demonstrations in 
its course; it was extremely able. 





© Underwood 
Homer S. CuMMINGS 


“IT do not know that I ought to say 
these things——” 
(See next page) 


When Mr. Roosevelt had finished, 
the Smith organization set out to 
stage an even greater demonstration 
than McAdoo’s. They kept it up, 
with noise-machines, music, howls. 
There were fewer delegates in the 
demonstration and more outside talent 
than in Mr. McAdoo’s. The demon- 
stration was magnificently stage-man- 
aged; William Allen White said: 
“Belasco at his best could not have 
done better.” It lasted 73 minutes 
and broke out again for 10 minutes 
after an interruption. 


The roll call continued. 

For Delaware, Senator Thomas F. 
Bayard nominated Willard Saulsbury, 
a former Senator. Moderate ap- 
plause. 

Florida yielded to Missouri, and 
Charles M. Hay seconded the nom- 
ination of McAdoo in an able speech. 
Enthusiasm was becoming exhausted; 
there was moderate applause. 


Georgia and Idaho had no candi- 
dates. Illinois placed in nomination 
David F. Houston, former Secretary 
of Agriculture, also of the Treasury. 
But Illinois had not finished. Another 
delegate seconded the nomination of 


Smith. A third seconded the nomina- 
tion of McAdoo. 

Indiana nominated Senator Samuel 
M. Ralston—in 239 words. Indiana 
rose, cheering and singing. Anna Case 
sang On the Banks of the Wabash. 

A blind delegate from Iowa seconded 
(Governor Smith. 

Kansas nominated her Governor, 
Jonathan M. Davis. The Kansas dele- 
gation demonstrated with sunflowers. 


Kentucky yielded to Oregon, and a 
woman delegate seconded the McAdoo 
nomination. 

Maine seconded the nomination of 
Underwood. 

Maryland nominated Governor Al- 
bert C. Ritchie. The speech was well 
received. Maryland paraded, carrying 
the flag of Lord Baltimore. Michigan, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Minnesota 
joined. 

Massachusetts seconded Governor 
Smith as the man “who never equivo- 
cates.” The Smith howlers, mostly non- 
delegates, set to work again, ceasing 
only when Senator Walsh threatened to 
move the Convention elsewhere. 

Michigan nominated Senator Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris to mild applause. 


By this time it was late in another 
afternoon. The McAdoo men wanted 
an evening session to get the nominating 
business out of the way in hepe that a 
few ballots might be taken before the 
platform, and hence the Ku Klux Klan 
issue, came before the delegates. The 
Anti-McAdooites wanted to adjourn 
for the day. Senator Walsh called 
twice for “Ayes” and “Noes” but could 
not decide. A roll call was taken and 
adjournment was made until the next 
morning by vote of 559 to 513. This 
was the first defeat of the McAdoo 
leaders; but conspiring against them 
were a prize fight and other diversions 
which the delegates looked forward to 
that evening. 


The roll call proceeds. Next morn- 
ing the Convention opened promptly an 
hour and 10 minutes late. The roll call 
proceeded. 


Minnesota seconded Smith’s nomina- 
tion. 

Mississippi yielded to Ohio, and New- 
ton D. Baker came forward to nomi- 
nate, or rather to renominate, James M. 
Cox. He spoke mostly about Wilson 
and the League of Nations, and carried 
the audience with him in his demand for 
a return to “Wilson principles.” When 
he had done, Ohio stood on its chairs 
and demonstrated, with the aid of Glee 
Clubs, for a quarter of an hour. 

Montana sent up Mayor Maloney, of 
Butt#} to second Smith. He was too 
hoarse to speak and Chairman Walsh 
was obliged to announce what Mr. Ma- 
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loney would have, if he could have been 
understood. Then Sam V. Stewart of 
the same State seconded McAdoo on 
behalf of “seven-eighths of the delega- 
tion.” 


Nebraska read a speech nominating 
its Governor, Charles W. Bryan, 
“brother of famous Bryan.” William 
J. was given good mention, but the 
speech was not inspiring. Afterwards 
Nebraska, followed by Georgia, Ore- 
gon, Montana, paraded. 


Nevada was silent. 


New Hampshire nominated for the 
first time in 72 years. It named Gov- 
ernor Fred H. Brown, once a National 
League baseball player. The home dele- 
gation paraded. 


New Jersey sent up John E. Matthews 
to nominate Governor Silzer. New Jer- 
sey started a jaded parade, followed by 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin. A pretty girl on the platform 
turned round and round, holding aloft 
the Governor’s picture; another waved 
a flag; a glee club yowled intermittent- 
ly. It was hard work, but lasted almost 
half an hour. Another New Jerseyan 
seconded Mr. Silzer. 


New Mexico and North Carolina an- 
swered not. 


North Dakota sent up a Catholic who 
denounced the Klan. There was a spon- 
taneous roar, mostly from the galleries. 
The anti-Klan delegates rose in demon- 
stration. Texas, Georgia and other 
delegations, pro-McAdoo and pro-Klan, 
kept their seats—as was to be expected 
since there were a good number of 
Klansmen among them. Then he went 
on to second McAdoo. At this, those 
who had been cheering sat down abrupt- 
ly, and those who had been seated arose 
shouting. 


Oklahoma held her peace. 

Pennsylvania sent up a bevy of speak- 
ers who seconded in turn Smith, Un- 
derwood, Ritchie, McAdoo. A fifth 
speaker was about to second someone 
else when he was howled off. 


Rhode Island passed by her great op- 
portunity. 


South Carolina sent up Mrs. Leroy 
Springs, most elegantly gowned, to sec- 
ond McAdoo in a poetical oration. 

South Dakota modestly declined. 


Tennessee seconded McAdoo. 

Texas passed. 

Utah seconded McAdoo. 

Vermont yielded to New Hampshire, 
which sent up a minister from Massa- 
chusetts to second Governor Brown. 

Virginia sent up her senior Sefiator, 
Claude A. Swanson, to nominate her 
junior Senator, Carter Glass, former 


Secretary of the Treasury. For 20 min- 
utes, Virginia and New York main- 
tained a languid march. Then Governor 
Trinkle seconded Mr. Glass with the 
declaration: “No man can point the 
finger of scorn at him except with 
pride.” A woman in her 60’s, Mrs. 
Kate W. Barrett, seconded Mr. Glass 
again, in an able speech which provoked 
real applause. 


Washington sent up a woman who, in 
a single sentence, seconded McAdoo. 

West Virginia nominated John W. 
Davis. The crowd was terribly weary, 
it stood and made a decent amount of 
noise for five minutes. Then Izetta 
Jewell Brown, who seconded Mr. Davis 
in 1920, seconded him again; moreover, 
she told the very same story as on the 
previous occasion, about God taking out 
man’s brains and making woman (TIME, 
June 2). The story had been good be- 
fore. It was good for a second time 
and for applause. 


Wisconsin seconded Smith. The same 
group as the day before brought their 
standards over beside New York’s. The 
howling of the Smith rooters recom- 
menced. Some sirens were set going. 
Mr. Walsh threatened to have them 
ejected. The Smith managers shut it 
off in eight minutes. 


“Wyoming,” called the Secretary. 
No answer. 


“Alaska, District of Colutabia,” he 
went on, “Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, Canal Zone.” After each 
name the delegates sighed with relief. 
After two and a half days the roll call 
was over. Sixteen candidates had had 
themselves nominated. McAdoo had 
been seconded eleven times, Smith seven 
times, Underwood and Glass twice each, 
Silzer, Ritchie, John W. Davis and 
Brown once each. Two and half days 
had been worn away in oratory and 
Fahrenheit heat, interspersed with soul- 
exhausting demonstrations of as much 
enthusiasm as was thought to be po- 
litically effective. Yet an end had been 
achieved—not the nomination, for a 
man may be balloted for, who has not 
been nominated—but a proper psycho- 
logical state had been created. The dele- 
gates had been worn down. Their 
nerves were no longer in a state to ren- 
der stubborn resistance to opposing 
vote getters. A clever politician might 
now carry them off in the intoxication 
of fatigue. 


Platform. Next morning, promptly 
an hour and five minutes late, Senator 
Walsh called the Convention to order. 
After a few routine matters had been 
disposed of, Homer S. Cummings of 
Connecticut, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, was introduced. He 


looked unutterably worn and tired. His 
voice when he spoke was hoarse from 
overwork. He stated that in five days 
he had had only six hours’ sleep, that 
the Committee had been in session un- 
til 6:00 a.m. that morning, that it had 
been in session until 6:30 the morning 
previous.. (Joseph Tumulty leaned over 
and said to Will Rogers: “Homer is 
telling us a bedtime story.”) But there 
were two planks on which the Commit- 
tee could not agree: the League of Na- 
tions plank and one other “dealing with 
the question of religious freedom.” 
This last they were afraid to report for 
fear of seriously splitting the Conven- 
tion. In brief, the Committee wanted 
until three in the afternoon for further 
consideration. He closed: “And, my 
friends, let me add this—and I say this 
with all solemnity—in all my experience 
in service to the Democratic Party, in 
all the years that I have known politi- 
cal affairs and political events, I have 
never witnessed such a scene as took 
place this morning in the Committee- 
room at 6 o’clock. When we had com- 
pleted our deliberations and had begun 
to feel once more welling up into our 
hearts the spirit of fraternity and were 
about to disperse, one of the members 
arose and recited the Lord’s Prayer. 


“And we all united in it and at the 
close Mr. Bryan lifted up his voice 
[great applause]—Mr. Bryan lifted up 
his voice in an invocation for guidance 
and for divine help in this hour of 
stress. I do not know that I ought to 
say these things, but they did occur and 
so I have come to report to you exact- 
ly what happened in that Committee.” 


Congressman Upshaw remarked to 
Will Rogers (according to Will) as the 
audience dispersed: “Why did they wait 
till this late in the Convention to pray?” 

The afternoon session opened prompt- 
ly one hour and twelve minutes late. 
Mr. Cummings was again introduced 
and read the platform (see Page 5) or 
rather he began to read it, was relieved 
by Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
who in turn was relieved by a reading 
clerk. 

Next, Newton D. Baker rose and of- 
fered an amendment to the League of 
Nations plank, which proposed immedi- 
ate entry into the League without a ref- 
erendum, as proposed in the majority 
report. 

W. R. Pattangall of Maine proposed 
an amendment to the Ku Klux Klan 
plank, specifically naming and denounc- 
ing the Klan. At the reading of this 
plank, the Convention began to get ex- 
cited. The Anti-Klan group cheered 
loudly. A parade almost started, but 
Chairman Walsh discouraged it by rap- 
ping vigorously for order. 

Delegate Alfred Lucking of Michi- 
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gan, a lawyer of Henry Ford, came 
forward to argue for the majority 
League plank, saying: “If we provide 
for this referendum and lift the ques- 
tion out of politics, we will get 80% of 
the vote.” Senator Jones of New Mex- 
ico spoke in the same tenor as the hall 
gradually emptied. The Senator’s time 
ran out and he was stopped, the crowd 
applauding. 

Once more Mr. Baker took the floor 
to speak for the ideals of Wilson. He 
had enthusiasm and force, and with real 
oratory swayed the Convention: “There 
is no subject on this earth, apart from 
my relations to my God and my duty 
to my family, which compares even re- 
motely (with me) with the League of 
Nations.” 


He excoriated the proposal for a ref- 
erendum on the League as unconstitu- 
tional, ineffective and cowardly: 


Let me run a Republican. newspaper for 
you for about five minutes. Tomorrow morn- 
ing, should you adopt that, there will be 
the headline in the principal Republican 
paper, two inches high, clear across the page: 
THE DEMOCRATIC. CONVENTION RE- 
PUDIATES WOODROW WILSON. I 
cannot claim that I loved Woodrow Wilson 
any better than you, because I know that I 
look into the faces ef men and women who 
loved him totally; but I knew him better 
because of the closeness of my association 
with him, and I can imagine him looking 
over my shoulder here and reading that pro- 
posal, and you can imagine the fine contempt 
upon his face when he is asked to give his 
consent to this proposition, because this is 
what it amounts to: The Democratic Party 
says to the people of the United States, 
“We can no longer be trusted. We are going 
to bless this proposal, we are going to lift 
it out of the contamination of political con- 
tact with us; we are going to turn it loose; 
we are not going to be for it, except aca- 
demically and theoretically; but as a militant 
party we are not going to fight for it.” 

My plank is to go into the League the 
way the Constitution says we are to go. Their 
plank is one more Mount Everest to climb. 
Why do men go to Asia to find mountains? 


After him spoke Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, also for his proposal, and Sena- 
tor Pittman against it. Mr. Pittman 
was subject to howls and hisses at times. 
From the point of applause and audi- 
ence support, Mr. Baker had scored a 
great victory. When his time had run 
out the audience had insisted that he 
finish. The whole Convention stood and 
cheered at the end. 


Idealism and emotion are outspoken, 
whereas expediency goes silently on its 
work. Five minutes was allowed to 
State Chairmen to poll their delegations. 
The roll call was taken. Mr. Baker’s 
proposal went down before the majority 
report, 353%4 to 742%. 


It was nine in the evening, dinner 
having been forgotten. Debate turned 
to the Ku Klux Klan plank, and raged 
for two hours with many speakers on 
‘each side. Senator Owen of Oklahoma 
began it and William J. Bryan ended it, 








Mrs. IzeEttTA JEWELL Brown 
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(See preceding page) 


both speaking against denouncing the 
Klan by name. In between spoke Bain- 
bridge Colby and Senator David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts, for specific 
denunciation. Finally the delegations 
were polled and a roll call taken. The 
reported votes of many States were 
challenged and had to be polled by the 
Secretary. It took over two hours to 
get the final result. The vote was 542.15 
to 541.15 against naming the Klan. One 
vote margin—the presence of one or 
two of the 4.7 delegates missing—might 
have meant a different Democratic plat- 
form. 


So the platform was adopted. 


Balloting. Cheerfully resuming their 
main business, and with complete 
equanimity, the delegates turned to 
voting for a Presidential candidate. 
The ballots rolled off with even mo- 
notony. McAdoo got away at the 
start, with 431 votes, probably hold- 
ing some of his strength in reserve 
to make a good impression later. 
Smith was second with 241. Others 








trailed well behind. Stages of the 


contest: 

Ballots: Ist 10th 20th 30th 
McAdoo 431.5 471.6 432 415.5 
Smith 241 299.5 307.5 323.5 
Underwood 42.5 43.9 45.5 39.5 
Davis, J. W. 31 57.5 122 126.5 
Ralston 30 30.5 30 33 
Glass 25 25 25 24 
Ritchie 22.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 
Robinson 21 20 21 23 


At the end of the sixth ballot there 
was announced from, the platform: 
“Former Secretary Fall, Harry F. 
Sinclair, E. L. Doheny and E. L. 
Doheny, Jr., have been indicted, due 
to the excellent efforts of your Per- 
manent Chairman.” 

A little later in the balloting, per- 
haps, that announcement might have 
caused a landslide. But the balloting 
went on. The end was not yet. 


Democratic Platform 


Foreword had gone about that the 
Democratic platform would be much 
shorter than the Republican. Instead 
it turned out to be of about equal 
length—perhaps a little longer. Where- 
as the Republicans took 24 hours to 
prepare their platform—although much 
of it was practically prepared in advance 
—the Democrats spent four days on 
their platform, largely because of dif- 
ferences over the League and Klan 
planks. 

There were only a few planks in each 
platform which did not have their 
counterparts in the other. The Repub- 
licans had planks on Economy, Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, Repayment of Foreign 
Debts, Opposition to Government En- 
tering Business, an Anti-Lynching Law. 
These have no specific treatment in the 
Democratic platform. 


The following summary of the 
Democratic platform gives assertions 
in ordinary roman type; promises in 
italics. Beneath each plank in paren- 
thesis is a condensation of the corre- 
sponding Republican plank, if any. 
Words and phrases of the originals 
are preserved as much as possible. 

Wilson. Profound homage to the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson, whose 
spirit and influence will live through 
the ages. 

To take up the standard which he 
bore. 

(Similar reverence for the memory 
of Warren G. Harding.) 

Principles. Democrats stand for 
equal opportunity for all; Republicans 
for special privilege. The Democratic 
Party stands for remedial legislation 
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and progress. The Republican party 


stands still. 


Democratic Rule, 1913-1921. Eco- 
nomic life quickened; no corruption; 
privilege uprooted; great leadership in 
a great war; reduction of tariff taxes; 
creation of Federal Trade Commission, 
Farm Loan system, Secretariat of La- 
bor; Federal Reserve system ; enactment 
of more effective, constructive, remedial 
legislation than the Republicans had 
done in a generation. 

(Industry stagnant, etc.) 

Republican Rule, 1921. Politics de- 
praved; one Secretary disgraced, an- 
other incapable, a third shockingly un- 
fit. Veterans’ Bureau filled with fraud 
and neglect. Oil leases made criminal- 
ly; censure of those who exposed crime. 
A vote for Coolidge is a vote for chaos. 

(Industry active, credit sound, etc.) 

Issues. Dishonesty; discrimination; 
extravagance; inefficiency; unbearable 
taxation; agricultural distress; high 
cost of living; the tariff; destruction 
of foreign markets; high cost of trans- 
portation. 

Honesty. Ejection of the corrupt 
and substitution of honest officials. 


(Prosecution of corrupt; new laws.) 

League of Nations. The only hope 
for world peace is in organized efforts 
of nations. Under Democrats such a 
plan was devised and is functioning for 
34 nations. There is no substitute for 
the League. The question should be 
taken out of politics. 


Assistance in securing peace through 
the League of Nations and World 
Court. Entry into the League with res- 
ervations when a_ census-referendum, 
authorized by Congress, shows that the 
people so desire. 


(Enter into World Court; keep out 
of League; more arms limitation when 
conditions are favorable.) 


Tariff. The Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff is the most unjust, unscientific, 
dishonest in our history; is class legis- 
lation, increases cost of living two bil- 
lion dollars, penalizes agriculture, in 
the long run benefits no one. 


A tariff that will promote competi- 
tion, prevent monopoly, yield a fair 
revenue. 


(Fordney-McCumber Act a great 
benefit. A protective tariff for all 
parties, including farmers.) 


Taxation. Republicans planned to 
reduce taxation $300,000,000 by reliev- 
ing principally the largest incomes. The 
Democrats with progressive Republican 
aid reduced them $450,000,000, with 
more benefits for the small taxpayer. 

A tax scheme in proportion to abil- 
ity to pay; further tax reduction; ab- 
horrence of the Mellon plan. 


(Progressive reduction of taxes and 
scientific tax reform.) 


Agriculture. The Republicans 
brought bankruptcy to farmers by: 1) 
isolation which prevented Europe re- 
covering her normal conditions and de- 
mand for food, 2) prohibitive tariff 
which kept high prices of manufac- 
tured products which farmers buy, 3) 
high transportation rates. 


Betterment by 1) International coép- 
eration by direct official means to re- 
store Europe’s purchasing power, 2) ad- 
justment of tariff so farmers can buy 
manufactures in a competitive market, 
3) readjustment and lowering of trans- 
portation rates, 4) completion of inter- 
nal waterway systems for cheaper trans- 
portation and development of water- 
powers for cheaper fertilizer, 5) stim- 
ulation of codperative marketing, es- 
tablishing of a Government export 
agency to prevent the export surplus 
from undermining home prices, 6) suit- 
able credits, 7) reduction of the mar- 
gin between the prices at which the 
farmer buys and at which he sells. 

(Democrats destroyed balance be- 
tween agriculture, industry and labor. 
Reduce taxes; lower freight rates; im- 
prove marketing; protective tariff on 
farm products; restore equality of 
prices between farmers’ sales and pur- 
chases; Government assistance in coép- 
erative marketing.) 


Railroads. The Esch-Cummins Act 
of 1920 promised cheaper freight rates, 
improved service, better labor condi- 
tions, peace between employer and em- 
ployees, fair return to railways on their 
investments. Democrats favor these 
aims but contend the Act has not 
achieved them. 


Readjustment of freight rates giving 
lower rates to bulky, low-priced com- 
modities, farm produce, coal, ore, etc., 
and placing the higher rates upon more 
valuable, less bulky freight. 

(Scientific readjustment of rates by 
a Government commission, with a view 
to encouraging agricultural and basic 
industries; consolidation of roads; im- 
partial tribunal to publish facts of la- 
bor disputes.) 


Muscle Shoals. Use of the plant at 
once for manufacture of nitrates needed 
for munitions of war and especially for 
production of cheaper and higher grade 
fertilizer, without limit. 

Credit and Banking. Republicans 
in 1920 demanded deflation, and within 
18 months after the election, bank loans 
and discounts fell off five billions and 
currency in circulation over one and a 
half billions, resulting in the bankruptcy 
of farmers, in industrial depression, and 
in unemployment. 

Administration of the Federal Re- 


serve System, to stabilize industry, com- 
merce, finance. 


Reclamation. Homestead entrymen 
in reclamation projects on arid and 
semi-arid lands of the West have suf- 
fered from extravagant inefficiencies and 
mistakes of the Federal Government. 
The Reclamation Act of 1924, attached 
as a rider to the second deficiency bill, 
was eliminated by the Republican con- 
ferees in reporting the bill an hour be- 
fore adjournment.* 


Carrying out actively, efficiently, eco- 
nomically of reclamation projects and 
equitable adjustments of mistakes. 


(Improved conditions in reclamation 
areas should result from new policies 
worked out by the Department of the 
Interior.) 


Conservation. Recovery of oil re- 
serves, prosecution of those public and 
private who took part in leasing them; 
revision of the water power act; reten- 
tion of title in water power; public con- 
trol and conservation of coal, iron, oil, 
timber; protection of migratory birds; 
reforestation. 


(Development of natural resources 
only when needed; safeguards against 
waste, speculation and monopoly; prose- 
cution of dishonest public servants; 
continuation of Water Power Act.) 


Waters. Deep waterways to Gulf 
and Atlantic Ocean from the Great 
Lakes; Inland waterways, flood control, 
especially on Mississippi and Colorado 
Rivers; survey for these purposes; ex- 
amination of licenses to be granted by 
the Federal Water Power Commission 
by Congress. 


(Great Lakes-Atlantic and Great 
Lakes-Gulf waterways; surveys for 
flood control on the Colorado; continua- 
tion of Federal Water Power Act.) 


Fraudulent Stock. Federal law to 
assist the states in enforcing their laws 
as to fraudulent stock promotion. 


Monopolies. The Federal trade 


_* Even as a political statement this asser- 
tion is grossly unfair in that it implies that 
the 9 ye desired to prevent the pas- 
sage of the reclamation bill. The deficiency 
bill with the reclamation bill attached came 
up in the Senate for final passage on the last 
day of the session. Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, a Democrat, was enraged because 
a particular appropriation in the reclamation 
bill—one of many, but one in which he was in- 
terested—had been eliminated in joint con- 
ference. The rest of the Senate seemed 
ready to pass the combined bill. He declared 
that on account of the omission of the one 
project he would filibuster the bill to death. 
He practically did so, but in a last minute 
effort to save the deficiency bill even if the 
reclamation bill: was doomed, the Republican 
conferees did report the deficiency bill with- 
out the reclamation rider. Senator Robin- 
son, Democratic leader, assisted in the at- 
tempt. This bill was prevented from peseins 
by Senator Borah, a Republican, who de- 
clared he would not let the Eoticlasey bill go 
through without the reclamation bill (True, 
June 16). 
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commission has unearthed many mo- 
nopolies in restraint of trade. The ad- 
ministration has been largely indiffer- 
ent. 

Vigorous enforcement of existing laws 
against monopoly. 


Aviation. Sustained development of 
Government and commercial aviation. 

(Federal encouragement of commer- 
cial aviation.) 

Labor. Labor is not a commodity, 
but is human. Democrats helped pass 
the Child Labor Amendment. 

Encouragement of collective bargain- 
ing; laws regulating hours and condi- 
tions of labor; reciprocity in state laws 
regarding the product of convict labor; 
inauguration of public works in time of 
unemployment; codperation with states 
in protecting women and children in in- 
dustry. 


(Protection of labor from undue 
exactions; ratification by states of the 
Child Labor Amendment; protection of 
women in industry; shorter hours; con- 
tinued efforts of Federal agencies to 
aid workers in rehabilitation, finding em- 
ployment, etc.) 


Latin America. Mutual friendship 
with our fellow republics grows 
stronger. Democrats send cordial greet- 
ings. 

(Republicans have secured more 
friendly relations with Latin America 
and have aided in solving the Chile- 
Peru controversy.) 


Highways. Roads are essential to 
rural welfare; the Democrats have 
aided road building. 

Continuance of Federal Aid. 

(Continuance of Federal Aid.) 

Mining. Mining is a great and 
basic industry. It has suffered. 

Foster it. 

(Continued aid.) 


Necessities of Life. Governmental 
regulation of anthracite coal and other 
industries controlling the necessities of 
life. 

(Government has no right to regu- 
late prices. Control and mediations in 
labor disputes.) 

Merchant Marine. An American 
built, owned and manned merchant 
marine is necessary for military safety 
and protection from excessive ocean 
freight rates. Republicans vacillated, 
and allowed the volume of American 
freight carried on American bottoms to 
decrease since the Democratic Admin- 
istration. 


Opposition to subsidies and handicaps 
' for American ships; prevention of dis- 
crimination by American railroads 
against American ships; a strong Ameri- 


can merchant marine, Government 
ownership and operation, not obstruct- 
ing private development, as long as 
necessary for these ends, 

(Strong American built, owned, 
manned Merchant Marine. Government 
operation of ships until they can be 
sold.) 


Education. Ignorance is the enemy 
of freedom. 

States should support schools with 
Federal advice and counsel. 

(Federal advice; a Cabinet post of 
Education and Welfare.) 


Civil Service. Republicans have 
violated principles, of civil service by 
partisan removals, packing the Civil 
Service Commission, denying preference 
for ex-Service men. 

Faithful compliance with the spirit of 
the law; extension of it to include in- 
ternal revenue officers and others; 
preference for ex-Service men. 

(Civil service has been improved. 
Extension to first, second, third class 
postmasters and prohibition enforcement 
[internal revenue subdivision] unit.) 

Postal Employees. Adequate salaries 
for decent living conditions. 

Elections, Setting forward the date 
of assembling of Congress after elec- 
tions so lame ducks may not make laws ; 
popular vote on Constitutional Amend- 
ments. 

Probation. Extension of the proba- 
tion principle to Federal Courts. 

Women. Congratulations to women 
for their zeal and beneficial aid in poli- 
tics. 

Welcome to them in their share of 
Government control. 

(Welcome to women as co-partners in 
politics and government.) 

Ex-Service Men. Generous appro- 
priations and sympathetic care in hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation and compen- 
sation of veterans of all wars; human- 
izing of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

(No other country has spent so much 


money on her disabled veterans. Liber- 
ality for the disabled.) 
Campaign Contributions. Preda- 


tory interests have supplied campaign 
funds to Republicans to buy legislative 
favors and administrative immunity. 


Publicity at public expense before 
primaries and elections; limitation of 
size of contributions; revision of Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. 

Narcotics. Drugs are a peril to 
youth. 

Measures for educating, control and 
suppression of drug traffic at home and 
abroad. 


Prohibition. Republicans 


failed to enforce prohibition law, have 
trafficked in withdrawal permits, and 
protected violators. 

Respect and enforcement for the Con- 
stitution and all laws. 

(Full strength of the Government to 
enforce the Constitution and all laws.) 

State Rights. Support of state vigor 
and power; opposition to nationalization 
of state functions and creation of un- 
necessary Federal agencies. 


Immigration. Maintenance of Asi- 
atic exclusion. 

(Americanization ; 
naturalization laws.) 

Philippines. Filipinos have demon- 
strated their capacity for self govern- 
ment. 

Free them now in accordance with 
our pledge. 

(Free the islands as soon as they will 
benefit by independence.) 

Alaska. Under Republican Rule 
Alaskan development has ceased and 
the fisheries have been impaired. 

Correction of evils; full territorial 
government such as that formerly en- 
joyed by territories now states. 

(Continued development.) 


Hawaii. Continued development of 
harbors, roads and the National Park. 

(Continued Federal aid in harbor im- 
provement; settlement of public lands 
by native Hawaiians.) 

Virgin Islands, Legislation for their 
welfare. 

Lausanne Treaty. The treaty bar- 
ters away our legitimate rights and be- 
trays Armenia. 

Protection of American rights in 
Turkey, and fulfillment of the Wilson 
award to Armenia. 

Greece, Cordial welcome to the 
sisterhood of Republics. 

War. It is a relic of barbarism. 

Drafting of all resources when man 
power is drafted. 

(Drafting in war time of citizens and 
all needed resources.) 

Army, Navy, Disarmament. Main- 
tenance of an adequate army and navy 
until an agreement for a sweeping re- 
duction of military and naval programs 
is obtained; obtainment of such au 
agreement. 

(No weakening of Army, Navy at 
full strength under Disarmament treat- 
ies. A conference to limit land forces, 
submarines, gas, etc., when conditions 
are favorable.) 

Ku Klux Klan. Adherence to Con- 
stitution, no laws restricting freedom 
of religion, speech, press, or peaceable 
assembly; separation of Church and 


improvement of 


have | state; obediance to the orderly processes 
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ef law; antagonism to religious and 
racial discussion, 


(Unyielding devotion to the Constitu- 
tion and the guarantees of civil, political 
and religious liberty therein contained.) 


Peroration. “Affirming our faith in 
these principles, we submit our cause 
to the people.” 


THE CABINET 
Great Undertaking 


Attorney General Stone, in his first 
important act since taking office, in- 
stituted a suit of magnitude. He 
attacked a monster group—some 50 
Standard Oil and other oil companies, 
charging restraint of trade under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. He also 
asked for injunctions to stop alleged 
illegal procedure. 

The case was brought in regard to 
the “cracking” process for petroleum. 
In refining crude oil, gasoline is taken 
off by distillation. But on account of 
the great demand for gasoline, more 
of it is obtained by subjecting the 
residue of heavier oil to heat and 
pressure. Under this pressure, some 
of the heavier oil “cracks;” that is, 
breaks up into lighter, more volatile 
gasoline. The general idea of this 
process was invented more than 60 
years ago. The patents on it have 
expired. The Government charges 
that the only patents still extant are 
trivial and relate only to details of 
the “cracking” process. Five com- 
panies, the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil of Indiana, 
the Standard Development Co., the 
Texas Co., the Gasoline Products 
Co., are accused of controlling these 
minor patents, pooling them, and 
licensing them to other companies 
under contracts which restrict trade 
and increase unnecessarily the cost of 
gasoline by heavy royalties. Forty- 
five companies are accused as “sec- 
ondary defendants,” as having en- 
tered the allegedly illegal combina- 
tion by securing licenses to “crack” 
oil under these patents. 


The suits were hardly filed when 
the cry of “Politics’ went up from 
the oil companies. Said they, in 
effect: “The case will come up in 
the Fall during the campaign and 
the Administration will try to gather 
votes by the claim that it is trying to 
lower the cost of gasoline to con- 
sumers.” At the Capital it was said 
that the Department of Justice had 
been making investigations and pre- 
paring the case for over a year. Cer- 
tain it is that the case has been in 
preparation for some time; early in 
June, as soon as the Tariff Commis- 


sion made its report on gasoline, the 
President turned the report over to 
the Attorney General. 

Quite contrary to the charge that 
the Administration was planning to 
use the suit for political purposes, 
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was a suggestion of which The New 
York World (Democratic) made first 
page material: that the Pure Oil 
Co., of which Beman G. Dawes is 
President, is a secondary defendant. 
Beman G. is a brother of Charles G. 
Dawes,* the Republican candidate for 
Vice President, and the World added 
that the latter is “commonly believed 
to be a heavy stockholder.” The 
World admitted, near the end of the 
article, that this supposition was “not 
of public record.” 

At any rate, the Department of 
Justice is certain to have stirred up 
a real legal battle, in attacking a 
group of corporations, including the 
major companies of Standard Oil. 
As for politics, the suit should be 
first aid material for stump speakers, 
especially if Charles G. Dawes should 
prove to have any connection with 
the Pure Oil Co. The question will 
be extremely technical, so very few 
people can really know much about 
it, and politicians will be able to as- 
sert, very affirmatively and generally, 
almost anything they like. 





*Charles G. Dawes has three brothers. 
They are: Beman Gates Dawes, ex-Congress- 
man, Rufus Cutler Dawes, business man and 
Henry M. Dawes, U. S. Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Rhode Island 


The 21 Republican State Senators 
of Rhode Island who fled their state 
following a Democratic filibuster and 
a literal. gas attack (Time, June 30) 
were discovered just over the border 
at Rutland, Mass. They fled, ac- 
cording to their own account, in fear 
for their lives. One heroic Republi- 
can remained behind, risking sudden 
death, in order to bring up the ques- 
tion of no quorum, if the Democratic 
minority tried to do anything without 
them—tried for example to call a 
Convention for a new State Consti- 
tution in place of the present Consti- 
tution which gives the country dis- 
tricts (Republican) disproportionate- 
ly large representation. 

The fleeing Senators, to protect 
themselves in Rutland, had on hand 
six members of the Massachusetts 
State Patrol as well as plain-clothes 
men from both States. For fear of 
kidnapping, no one of them is allowed 
to leave the hotel at night without 
a guard. 

To make themselves comfortable, 
they requested their wives to join 
them and settled down prepared to 
remain until next January if neces- 
sary. As the price of their return, 
they demanded guarantees from the 
Democratic State Committee (they re- 
fused to trust the Democratic Gover- 
nor or Lieutenant Governor): 1) of 
their personal safety; 2) of the cessa- 
tion of the Democratic filibuster; 3) of 
the Republicans being allowed to con- 
tinue with the regular Senate busi- 
ness. 

In spite of the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the Republicans 
would doubtless be just as safe in 
Providence as in Rutland. 

When, or if, the Democratic State 
Committee will promise that the Demo- 
crats will be good, the Republicans will 
return to the State Capitol, trusting in 
Providence once more. 


Summonsed 


The slight affair on the links of the 
Chevy Chase Country Club (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), in’ which Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, with a swift 
punch to the face, rendered horizontal a 
gentleman with whom he had had an 
altercation (Time, June 30) resulted, 
in true legal fashion, in a summons. 
The Senator was invited by the Board 
of Governors to appear on July 7 “to 
show cause why he should not be ex- 
pelled, suspended for a definite period, 
or censured.” Meanwhile he was sus- 
pended from the Club. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Ruhr 


General. Degoutte, French Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Franco-Belgian 
forces in the Ruhr, was instructed by 
Premier Herriot of France to permit 
the return to the occupied areas of the 
Germans expelled therefrom since the 
beginning of the occupation in Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

The only exceptions made under the 
aforesaid order concerned those per- 
sons expelled for serious non-political 
crimes. The number of Germans now 
permitted to return to their homes was 
put at 210,000 and is additional to 60,000 
Germans who were permitted to return 
to contiguous Rhineland territory under 
a separate order. 


The amnesty thus accorded to ex- 
pelled Germans is consonant with 
Premier Herriot’s declared policy 
(Time, June 16). This difference be- 
tween his and Premier Poincaré’s policy 
is substantially as follows: 


Premier Poincaré had been against 
any modification whatsoever of the 
French occupation of the Ruhr until 
after the provisions of the Experts’ 
Report should have been definitely ac- 
cepted by the Germans and put into full 
operation. He had also declared that 
evacuation of the Ruhr even then would 
take place only progressively as pay- 
ments were made by Germany; but 
there were definite signs that, had he 
remained in office, he would have con- 
sented to complete evacuation after the 
Experts’ Report had become a working 
plan. 

Premier Herriot’s policy is, in its es- 
sential points, the same as that of 
Premier Poincaré: he will not consent 
to evacuate the Ruhr until after the op- 
eration of the Experts’ Report has been 
effected; meanwhile he is showing 
toward the Germans a conciliatory atti- 
tude, lacking in Poincaré’s policy, by 
freeing political prisoners and permit- 
ting expelled Germans to return to their 
homes and, most important, by giving 
Germany her last chance to eradicate 
her past abominations. 


Premiers’ Conference 


The substance of the meetings be- 
tween Herriot and MacDonald (Time, 
June 30) and Herriot and Theunis 
(Time, this issue) was the reitera- 
, tion of and the adherence to a recent 
York speech of Premier MacDonald of 


Britain, an important passage of which 
is: 
“We will say to Germany: ‘If you 
are going to accept the Dawes and Mc- 
Kenna reports, we will take you at your 
word. We have no preparations to 
meet any default on your part. If after 
this solemn obligation you do default, 
then we and our Allies will be closer 
than ever. We will wait for the event. 
But we trust you.’” 

In the House of Commons, Premier 
MacDonald of Britain made it clear 
that the Premiers’ Conference, which 
the French and British Premiers decided 
to call (Time, June 30), will concern 
itself solely with putting into operation 
the provisions of the Experts’ Report. 
Once this was settled, continued the 
Premier, the problems of interallied 
debts and French security would be 
separately broached. There is much 
wisdom in segregating these problems 
and settling them one by one; for in 
this sane policy lies at least the certainty 
that something will be done to relieve 
the burdens of a staggering Europe. 

The most significant development was 
the invitation extended by Premier 
MacDonald to the U. S. Government to 
take part, on its own terms, in the 
forthcoming Premiers’ Conference, 
which is to be held in London on July 
16. 

The U. S. Government accepted the 
invitation and appointed Frank B. Kel- 
logg, U. S. Ambassador to Britain, to 
be the official representative of Presi- 
dent Coolidge at the Conference. The 
White House message, making known 
the decision, read: 

“It is the desire of the Administra- 
tion that the Dawes plan should be put 
into effect as speedily as possible. This 
is the first essential step to the economic 
recovery abroad, in which this country 
is vitally interested. It is with this 
view, that, in response to the invitation 
extended by Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald, instructions have been given to 
Ambassador Kellogg to attend the con- 
ference in London on July 16 for the 
purpose of dealing with such matters 
as affect the interests of the United 
States and otherwise for purposes of 
information.” 


LITTLE ENTENTE 


Conference 


During this month, the Little En- 
tente, (Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, 
Rumania) will confer at Prague. 

Agenda: 

1) Central European problems. 

2) Political and economic codp- 


FOREIGN NEWS 


eration between the members of the 
Entente. 


3) Financial reconstruction of Aus- 
tria and Hungary. 


4) Relations of the Entente with 
Russia and the Great Powers. 

5) League of Nations. 

6) International politics. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Thirty! 


Although there was no public recog- 
nition of the Prince of Wales’ 30th 
birthday, guns boomed a congratulatory 
salute at an ungodly hour of the morn- 
ing and flags flew from a majority of 
the flagstaffs in London. 


The Prince and his equerries found 
themselves early confronted by a moun- 
tain of letters. A little later in the 
day a stream of visitors arrived at 
York House, the London residence of 
the Prince, full of congratulatory 
wishes. At noon, the Prince visited 
“my people” (the King and Queen) at 
Buckingham Palace and stayed for a 
luncheon at which General Pershing was 
a welcome guest. In the evening, the 
Prince attended a supper party given by 
Brigadier General and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt at Spencer House. 

It was the Prince’s special wish that 
no public celebration should be held to 
commemorate his 30 years of bachelor- 
hood. Under similar circumstances the 
public has been wont to find a way of 
rendering homage to a popular figure, 
but no word of such a demonstration 
came from London. Can it be that His 
Royal Highness is not quite as popular 
as he formerly was? If not, he knows 
the antidote. 


Parliament's Week 


House of Commons. To the House, 
Premier MacDonald branded as 
“gross misrepresentation and falsifi- 
cation” reports which alleged that he 
had promised Premier Herriot a mil- 
itary alliance against Germany. 

@ J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, stated for the bene- 
fit of those who see in the appoint- 
ment of an Irish envoy to Washing- 
ton (see Page 10) the first move toward 
the establishment of an Irish repub- 
lic, that the Government was con- 
vinced that peace and friendship could 
be maintained in Ireland only by the 
existence of the Free State as a self- 
governing dominion wifhin the Brit- 
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ish Commonwealth and in no other 
way. 

@ The third reading of the Legiti- 
macy Bill was passed, 137 to 13 votes. 
The provisions of this Bill make 
legitimate a natural-born child whose 
parents subsequently marry. It will 
become law if passed by the House 
of Lords. 


@ An amendment to the London 
Traffic Bill was carried by the Op- 
position, to the discomfiture of the 
Laborites. As defeat was incurred on 
a minor issue, the Government did not 
resign although a few irresponsibles 
called loudly “Resign!” 


House of Lords, Lord Parmoor,* 
Lord President of the Council, as- 
sured their lordships that the Labor 
Government had no intention of 
abandoning the Sudan. Apparently, 
the impending visit to London of 
Saad Zaghlul Pasha, Premier of the 
Egyptian Government, had stirred up 
fearful forebodings in their lordships’ 
bosoms. 


Rationalism 


A movement is what its leaders make 
it. The British Labor Party is still 
being made. Until James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald became Premier, the Party suf- 
fered from a surfeit of leaders. There 
appeared none who had an authoritative 
ascendancy over the others. Result: the 
Labor Party became “all things to all 
men.” 


Although it is a mistake to label 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald “leader of 
the Labor Party,” it has for some time 
been clear that his authority is being 
more and more recognized and appre- 
ciated by the rank and file of the Labor 
Party. Precisely how satisfied the rank 
and file are with Premier MacDonald 
is disputatious. But it cannot be truth- 
fully denied that he rebuts radicalism 
with rationalism and thereby exercises 
a moderating influence on the hotheads 
whose political precepts are’ too often 
governed by erroneous reasoning and 
illogical prejudices. 

A case in point appears in the July 
number of the Century: “The articu- 
late opposition within the limits of Mr. 


*Lord Parmoor, family name Cripps, is 
a white-haired septuagenarian with something 
of the good looks and all of the intelligence 
of the late Lord Morley. He was Attorney 
General to’ King Edward when Edward was 
Prince of Wales. He combines the ecstatic 
with the prosaic, interests himself in ecclesias- 
tical questions and farming. 
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PARMOOR 
He witnessed fearful forebodings 


MacDonald’s own party accuses the 
Prime Minister of being a Gladstonian 
Liberal instead of a Labor leader. They 
make much of his gold braid and his 
sword, and some of them charge him 
with liking better the amenities of the 
banquet table than the approval of a 
dingy hall full of workingmen.” 


At York, he is reported as having said 
to his Labor audience: “ ‘They say I 
have fallen into bad habits. See that 
you don’t. I should forget that I had a 
ceremonial suit, if I were not reminded 
of it by the press. We may be able to 
put on a funny sort of something some- 
times; what does it matter? We put 
it on without thinking about it and put 
it away without troubling about it. 
When we lose our snobbery, our vul- 
garity, then we lose the real gold braid. 
What we want is to make a world in 
which we can hear more songs in our 
own lives, live more melodies.’ ” 


Irish Minister 

Sir Esmé Howard, British Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., informed U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Charles E. Hughes that 
His Majesty’s Government “deemed it 
desirable that the handling of matters 
at Washington exclusively relating to 
the Irish Free State should be confided 
to a Minister Plenipotentiary accredited 
to the United States Government.” 


The Secretary of State informed the 
British Ambassador that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was in cordial agreement with 





His Majesty’s Government’s request 
and would be pleased to receive a Min- 
ister of the Irish Free State. 

The formal approval of the British 
Government to the establishment of an 
Irish Legation in Washington was nec- 
essary before recognition could be ex- 
tended by the Government of the U. S. 
to an Irish Minister. 

The fact that the Free State contem- 
plated sending a Minister to the U. S. 
was made known last month (TIME, 
June 23), when the name of Professor 
Smiddy was mentioned as its probable 
representative. 


In England many voices were raised 
against the Government’s action in per- 
mitting the Irish Free State to have a 
separate Minister. 

The Sunday Times said in part: 
“Doubtless Ireland is entitled to take 
this step under the treaty. But to offer 
active welcome to this development of 
diplomatic complexities rather suggests 
that the Ministers are prepared to bear 
philosophically the troubles of those 
who will come after them. 

“In Constitutional rights, the cases 
of Canada and Ireland may be the same, 
but in every practical sense they are 
widely different. Canada has a con- 
stant schedule of neighborly business to 
be transacted with Washington, to which 
Ireland has no parallel.” 

The political correspondent of the 
same paper stated that the Free State 
was also proposing to appoint a Min- 
ister to France: “The French Govern- 
ment was directly approached on the 
subject some time ago, but regarded the 
proposal with considerable dubiousness, 
and decided to ascertain the views of 
the Foreign Office. Even when our 
Foreign Office intimated that they would 
make no objection, they still hesitated 
to accede to the request, which they felt 
to be an awkward precedent. But now 
that Washington has given the lead, they 
will doubtless intimate their readiness 
to receive the Free State’s representa- 
tive.” 


Courts 


The season is ended. The élite of 
London will rush into the country for 
relaxation, some will go abroad, others 
yachting on the briny sea, some—a very 
few—will have to remain “in town” 
owing to political necessity; for Parlia- 
ment is still sitting. 

The event which causes this exodus 
and defines the end of the season is the 
holding of the last Court by the King 
and Queen, who afterward usually 
travel north to Sandringham or Bal- 
moral. Whether or not the political 
situation will permit the King to leave 
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London as early as usual was not 
known. 

Last week were held the last two 
Courts of the season. At them the fol- 
lowing Americans were introduced into 
the presence of Their Majesties: the 
Misses Anne Boyd, of Georgia; Sylvia 
Curtis, of Boston; Sarah Mellon, of 
Pittsburgh, niece of the U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Rosamond Reed, 
daughter of David A. Reed, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania; Esther Harri- 
son Rowland, of Philadelphia; Frances 
Lindon Smith, of Boston; Mary Tread- 
well, of Washington; Mrs. Warren C. 
Fairbanks, of Chicago; Mary Frost, of 
California; Edith Ivins, of New York; 
Dorothy Greene, of Washington; 
Frances Marion Miller, of New York; 
Hildreth Scott, of Richmond; Hope 
Iselin, of New York; Mrs. Reginald 
Foster, of Boston, and Mrs. Christo- 
pher La Farge, both of whom are step- 
daughters of Speaker Gillett of the 
House of Representatives; Mrs. George 
T. Marye, wife of the onetime Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Russia; Mrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, of New York. 


Farce 


So quiet has been the official tongue 
about the proceedings of the Anglo- 
Russian parley in London (Time, Apr. 
28, May 19, June 16) that many were 
the people who had almost forgotten 
its existence. 

A rumor was spread that delibera- 
tions between the British holders of 
Russian bonds and the Soviet delegates 
had reached an impasse. No reliable 
details were made public. 

The Conference proper has been de- 
layed for a whole month in order to 
permit the bondholders to come to terms 
with the Soviet representatives. As an 
accord has apparently not been reached, 
British recognition of Russia still re- 
mains as much of a farce as ever. 


Notes 


Brookwood Military Cemetery in Lon- 
don, where 428 U. S. soldiers lie buried, 
was officially handed over to the U. S. 
Government by its British owners. 


. . . 


The Channel Tunnel question, recent- 
ly revived, is shortly to be brought up 
in the House of Commons. The ap- 
proximate cost of building the sub- 
channel tunnel from Dover to Calais 
was computed at about $130,000,000. 


Although Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes is to go to England this 
month in a strictly private capacity, as 
a guest of the English ‘Bar, much politi- 
cal significance has been attached to his 


visit, which will coincide with the ap- 
pearance of the Allied leaders in Lon- 
don for the Premiers’ Conference. 


FRANCE 
Paris Wit 


The people of Paris have a curious 
sense of humor and no matter how 
tragic a circumstance may be they can 
always find in it de quoi rire. 

When, in 1920, President Deschanel 





© Underwood 
The late M. DescHANEL 


The people of Paris have a curious 
sense of humor 


fell out of a train dressed in his pajamas 
—a really sad story—the Parisiens 
seized upon the incident with witty avid- 
ity. The following day every amuse- 
ment place in Paris resounded with 
jokes at the expense of the unfortunate 
Deschanel. 

Now, less than a month after the fall 
of President Millerand (Time, June 23) 
—a less tearful episode than a presiden- 
tial accident—there was scattered sur 
les grands boulevards the “Last Will 
and Testament of Alexandre Millerand.” 
The enemies and friends of the ex- 
President could be distinguished at any 
café where the document was being 
read. The faces of the former were 
wreathed in fat grins of delight; while 
about the mouths of the latter played 
but furtive smiles. 

The facetious pamphlet, for such it 
was, was for the most part untranslat- 
able, being written in Parisian slang and 
filled with allusions “irreverent, recon- 
dite and even vulgar.” 

One of the more easily translated 


morceaux choisis is a list of mourners 
whom the ex-President has requested 
to attend his funeral: “Jean, Miller- 
and’s son; the Unknown Soldier; 
Maman Canti [canti, name given to 
profiteering junk - dealers]; Mme. 
Vichére [composed of vie, life, chére, 
dear—high cost of living]; l’Abbesse 
du Franc [Abbesse means abbess, but 
it is here a play on the English word 
abyss; hence, the abyss of the franc, 
an allusion to the franc’s tremendous fall 
in the Spring (Time, Mar. 17) when 
Millerand was President].” 

Another section of the “will” is a 
bequest made to Mme. Rasimi (well- 
known Parisienne entrepreneuse and di- 
rectress of the Ba-ta-Clan Theatre, 
where Millerand once delivered a famed 
address) of “a republic entirely done 
over and entirely renovated and a de- 
molished National Bloc, all of which is 
to be used as accessories for a new 
comedy which is destined to change the 
Ba-ta-Clan into a Washout Palace.” 


Ingratitude 


Premier Edouard Herriot arrived in 
the capital from triumphant visits to 
3ritain and Belgium and found a cold, 
critical Parliament awaiting him. The 
lack of warm welcome was not in 
keeping with the effervescent exube- 
rance displayed in many lands at the 
time of the issuance of the Chequers 
communiqué (Time, June 30). 


The Senate was categoric in its 
questioning. It wanted to know: 


1) Was the Experts’ Plan accepted without 
reserve by all the Allies, would it be put in 
operation without retouching? 

2) Was it correct that the Ruhr would be 
evacuated only in proportion to payments 
made, what precautions would be taken for its 
reoccupation ? 

3) Was any change of program envisaged 
as to occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine? 

4) Was France committed to support the 
admission of Germany to the League of Na- 
tions? 

5) Was Belgium in accord with France on 
the questions of reparations, of disarmament 
of Germany and of the latter’s admission to 
the League? 

6) Had Italy been informed of what was 
being done? 

7) How was German disarmament to be ac- 
complished, what would be done if Germany 
paid no attention to the MacDonald-Herriot 
note? 

8) Where and when would the interallied 
conference be held, which nations would be 
invited ? 

9) Was England ready to make concessions 
in exchange for French sacrifices, particularly 
with regard to the French debt, and what was 
considered likely to be the eventual attitude 
of the United States in this matter? 

10) Had any formal agreements been made 
in London and Brussels? 


To this questionnaire Premier Her- 
riot wrote a reply which he read to 
both Houses of Parliament and which 
was received by them without enthu- 
siasm: 


Chequers. “I went to Chequers at 
the cordial invitation of the British 
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Prime Minister to discuss with him 
the necessary arrangements for put- 
ting into operation the Experts’ Plan. 
This plan had been ratified by the 
Reparations Commission and accepted 
by the preceding Government. I con- 
firmed this acceptance.” 


Commercial Security. “It is very 
evident that the interests of the Al- 
lies, and especially those of France, 
demand above all that organization 
of the service to be created for ad- 
ministration of the guarantees should 
be assured by conditions which will 
give all security. The Allies must 
secure the commercial value of their 
claims on Germany. We cannot have 
a recurrence of the disillusion which 
followed the former establishment of 
a schedule of payments.” 

Ruhr. “As for the military occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, while the British 
Government has expressed its desire 
to see a return to invisible occupation 
after economic evacuation, there can- 
not be, for one moment, any question 
of abandonment of their liberty of 
decision by the French and the Bel- 
gian Governments.” 

Political Guarantee. “It was nec- 
essary to consider the possibility of 
Germany’s failing to carry out the ex- 
tremely reasonable payments imposed 
by the Dawes Report. With a loyalty 
for which I thank him, Mr. MacDon- 
ald renewed to me the assurance, 
which he had given to MM. Theunis 
and Hymans and which was asked for 
in a letter by M. Poincaré, that in 
case Germany failed to fulfill her ob- 
ligations as laid down by the experts, 
who had acted in all independence 
and impartiality, Great Britain, like 
France, the guardian of contracts, 
would engage herself solemnly to 
side with the Allies. Without this po- 
litical guarantee foreseen by the report 
itself, it is too evident that purely 
technical guarantees might become 
inoperative as the result of the least 
incident.” 


German Disarmament. “For the 
defense of the French and Belgian 
troops in the present occupied dis- 
tricts, certain precautions are essen- 
tial and Mr. MacDonald has con- 
sented to an inquiry by military ex- 
perts into the measures to be taken. 
If Europe is to have peace, Germany 
must be disarmed. Neither declara- 
tions nor promises are sufficient, and 
on this subject, I am convinced that 
Mr. MacDonald is as resolute as we 
and that his intentions are not less 
vigorous than ours.” 

Brussels. “I have this to say, that 
in Brussels at no moment and cn no 
subject was there the least difficulty.” 

The U. S. “I would express the 


hope that the United States will as- 
sociate itself not only in this con- 
ference, but in all the efforts we are 
going to make for the establishment 
of peace.” (Restrained applause). 

Interallied Debts. “With the grave 
problem of definite security for 
France, interallied debts will be the 
subject of further conversations which 
we have mutually undertaken to con- 
tinue. With all the strength of which 
I am capable, I insisted and I will 
insist on the unfavorable situation in 
which France will find herself even 
after execution of the Dawes plan if 
she does not obtain a just settlement 
of this matter.” 

Germany. “We have shown that 
if Germany is loyal, she will have 
nothing to fear. If she is not loyal, 
she will not be spared.” 


. . . 


A few days later the Socialists be- 
came impatient. Premier Herriot, 
himself a Socialist, asked for 205,000,- 
000 francs appropriation for continu- 
ing the occupation of the Ruhr. The 
Socialists thought France should quit 
the Ruhr forthwith, but the Premier 
put both feet down, took up a 
not unaggressive stand and said “No!” 
The Opposition thereupon warmed up 
and in a body supported the Premier. 
Twenty-six Communists, who always 
vote against everything, did the ex- 
pected. Ninety-four Socialists, peeved 
at the Right and Centre for support- 
ing the Socialist leader, decided not 
to vote. Premier Herriot was up- 
held by 456 votes against 26. 


BELGIUM 


Conference 


From a visit to Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald of Britain went Premier 
Edouard Herriot of France to con- 
verse with Premier Georges Theunis 
of Belgium. The second Premier 
told the third Premier of what he 
had discussed with the first Premier 
(Time, June 30). 

The conversations started at 10 
o’clock in the morning and were con- 
cluded at 6 o’clock in the evening 
with a short intermission for luncheon 
at Premier Theunis’ home. At mid- 
day the Chefs de Cabinet were ad- 
mitted to the Conference. 

The Belgian Government issued the 
following communiqué: 

“Premier Herriot put: the Belgian 
Ministers au courant with his con- 
versations with Premier MacDonald. 
They gave reason: to hope for the 
close collaboration of Great Britain, 





France, Italy and Belgium, with a 
view to insuring early application of 
the Experts’ Plan. 

“The French Prime Minister and 
Belgian Ministers next exchanged 
views on the principal points which 
will have to be discussed by the forth- 
coming Interallied Conference. . . . 

“An exchange of pledges after 
Germany has fulfilled all the condi- 
tions prescribed by the report of the 
experts, guarantees for its execu- 
tion, the railway administration and 
extension of the M. I. C. U. M.* 
agreement received the especial at- 
tention of the Ministers. 

“The representatives of the two 
Governments reaffirmed their com- 
mon desire to secure strict execution 
of the clauses dealing with the dis- 
armament of Germany. The prob- 
lem of security was considered and 
further study of it will be pursued on 
both sides, 

“The Brussels conversations were 
inspired with a sincere spirit of close 
friendship and reciprocal confidence. 
They have left the impression that 
genuine progress has been made and 
that the forthcoming conference will 
find itself in a position to reach an 
equitable solution of the reparations 
problem.” 

A Belgian political authority capped 
the conversation ‘by remarking: 
“From this morning’s conversation, 
it is clear that the English and 
French attitudes are not yet in en- 
tire agreement on all points, but 
there is on both sides a sincere desire 
for an understanding. This is satis- 
factory to Belgium since the En- 
tente is for her a guarantee of se- 
curity.” 


ITALY 


The Great Wash 


The black shirt, it has been frequent- 
ly alleged, was adopted by the Fascisti 
on account of its utilitarian color. 
Premier Benito discovered, however, 
that certain kinds of spots show up most 
plainly, and to the quiescent but intense 
discomfiture of thousands of Fascisti, he 
ordered the first general wash of black 
shirts, 

The stain which Benito was endeavor- 
ing so nobly to remove from the Black 
Shirts (the Fascisti) was made by the 
supposed murder of Deputy Giacomo 
Matteotti by some Fascisti (Trme, June 
— *M. L_C._U. M. (Mission Interalliée du 
Contrél des Usines et Mines) refers to an 
agreement signed b: an industrialists 


y 
last Fall (Timez, Dec. 3) with the French 
Government and since renewed. 
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23 et seq.). The whole story has now 
come to be known as the “Matteotti 
Affair,” and with that affair Benito was 
over-busy during the past week. 


With angry shouts from the Opposi- 
tion ringing in his ears, with the stench 
of political dissatisfaction offending his 
nostrils and with sympathy paraded for 
Matteotti torturing his vision, Benito 
set to work to clear up the situation in 
his own terse way. He made the fol- 
lowing speeches : 


To the Cabinet. At a Council of 
Ministers, he referred to his decision to 
remain in office and added: “I believe 
that in that way I will best serve the 
interests of Italy, which must be pre- 
served from the shock and unrest which 
would certainly accompany a Cabinet 
crisis at this moment.” 


To the Senate. Benito’s speech was 
to the effect that he saw no reason why 
the Fascist Government should resign 
because it had suffered from the regret- 
table Matteotti affair. 


Referring to the Fascist militia, Ben- 
ito said: “The militia has been most 
useful to us in the present crisis. These 
soldiers of ours remained solid and 
faithful and ready to defend the Gov- 
ernment if any one had accepted the 
proposals of the subversive parties. The 
militia will remain. This is a matter 
on which I will not compromise. 


“As, however, many insinuations have 
been made because it does not swear 
faithfulness to the King, though stand- 
ing guard over the King’s palace and 
participating in parades in honor of the 
Sovereigns, in future it shall swear 
faithfulness to the King.” 


The Senators were so impressed by 
Benito that they approved his speech by 
245 to 4 votes. The following vote of 
confidence was also passed by 225 to 21 
votes: “The Senate, after listening to 
the speech of Premier Mussolini, ap- 
proves the proposals made by him ex- 


-pressing the will to proceed with all 


energy to a complete reésiablishment of 
the laws of the country and to the ex- 
ecution of operations necessary for the 
pacification of the country.” 


To the Chamber. In his speech, 
Benito declared: “The Opposition is 
meeting in several cities of Italy, whence 
they advance their demands. These 
demands include resignation of the Gov- 
ernment, dissolution of the Fascist mil- 
itia and of Parliament and immediate 
general elections. They even push their 
impudence so far as to specify that the 
elections shall be held with the system 
of proportional representation. 


“Whether these demands are formu- 


“lated, as at present, in private meetings 


of various parties, or whether they be 


formulated in the future by the Par- 
liamentary representatives of these part- 
ies, I, in the name of the Government 
and of Fascismo, answer ‘No.’ I an- 
swer ‘No’ firmly, categorically, solemn- 
ly and inflexibly... . 

“I submit to your earnest considera- 
tion the situation in which Parliament 
now finds itself. The Opposition parties 
have withdrawn from Parliament. The 
question is whether this withdrawal is 
permanent or purely temporary, and 
therein lies the difficulty of the situation 
. .. This much is certain, however, that 
we will not allow ourselves to be black- 
mailed in this way by the Opposition. 
Withdrawal of the Opposition does not 
necessarily mean that Parliament must 
be closed... . 

“You, who have witnessed my Gov- 
ernment’s efforts—you, who know the 
program which the Government wishes 
to follow, can rest easy with the clear 
consciousness that if the crisis grows 
worse instead of better, public opinion 
and history cannot throw the blame on 
us.” 


Opposition. The parties of the Op- 
position were not to be quieted by Ben- 
ito’s promises of reform. They met in 
plenary session to damn \ascismo, to lay 
the blame for the Matteotti affair at the 
door of the Government, to demand the 
abolition of the Fascist militia, to ask 
in veiled language for Benito’s resigna- 
tion, to state that they would not attend 
Parliament again “as long as the pres- 
ent conditions prevail.” 

The resolutions made only two main 
demands: abolition of the Fascist mili- 
tia; repression of violence and applica- 
tion of the law. With regard to Resolu- 
tion No. 1, Benito had agreed to incorpo- 
rate the Fascist militia with the Army, 
to make it swear fealty to the King, to 
open membership to all Parties. He 
had, in his speeches to the Senate and 
Chamber, himself proposed to carry out 
Resolution No. 2. 

It was felt, therefore, that Benito had 
weathered the storm. If newspaper 
despatches were uncensored, as it was 
stated they were, Benito’s popularity 
was returning. 


Fascist Cabinet 


In order not to embarrass il duce del 
Fascismo, all the Ministers of Benito 
Mussolini’s Cabinet tendered their 
resignations to their chief; he received 
them without comment. 

After a visit to the King, Premier 
Benito was expected to announce the 
formation of a coalition Cabinet, after 
which, so the story ran, he would ac- 
cept most of the ministerial resignations 
presented to him. 








GERMANY 
Smack/ 


During a session of the Reichstag, 
Monarchist Deputy Laverenz walked up 
to Socialist Deputy Eckerstedt and dealt 
him a resounding smack in the face. 

Such impropriety sent a rush of hot, 
red blood to the face of every Socialist 
and they swooped upon the Monarchists 
who advanced toward their attackers, 
fists clenched. The next moment the 
air became full of imprecations, fists, 
howls, groans. Baron von Wallraf, 
President of the Reichstag, adjourned 
the sitting for ten minutes. When the 
sitting was resumed the fight broke out 
again and von Wallraf was forced to 
suspend the session for the day. 

The dispute allegedly started over an 
attempt on the part of the Socialists to 
prevent Monarchist Roth from justify- 
ing the assassination of Republican 
spokesmen, 


Armaments 


Chancellor Marx notified the Allies 
that Germany would permit a re- 
sumption of their military control,* 
but he scouted the idea that any Ger- 
man even toyed with the idea of war. 

The Chancellor made three reser- 
vations: 

1) No control for a month, in order 
to let public ire subside. 

2) Control to begin with inspection 
of factories. 

3) General inventory of armaments 
to bé compiled at latest possible date. 


SWEDEN 


New Treaty 


U. S. Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes and Captain Axel F. Wall- 
enberg, Swedish Minister to the U. S., 
signed a treaty of arbitration. 

The signing of this treaty virtually 
renews an agreement which expired in 
1918. It is also based upon those 
which are now in force between the 
U. S. and Britain, France, etc. 


NETHERLANDS 
A-Visiting 


Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina of 
The Netherlands, accompanied by 
Prince Consort Henry of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and her only daugh- 
ter, Princess Juliana Louise Emma 
Marie Wilhelmina, repaired to Sweden 
for a visit to King Gustaf and Queen 
Victoria, The visit is to return that 


* Military control was dropped last year 
when France entered the Ruhr. 
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made by King Gustaf to The Hague 
in 1923 (Time, Mar. 10, 1923). 

After the termination of regal 
urbanities, the Dutch Royal Family 
will hie them to Swedish Lapland, 
where they will observe the midnight 
sun and visit hardy Laplanders in 
their camps. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Fewer Soldiers 


The Government of Czecho-Slovakia 
sent to the Chamber of Deputies a bill 
providing for a reduction of the stand- 
ing army from 150,000 men to 90,000. 
The provisions of this bill, received with 
satisfaction by the people and consid- 
ered certain of being passed by Parlia- 
ment, are to be in force for three years. 

This reduction makes the Army about 
065% of the total population, which is 
a lower percentage, based on official 
figures, than that of Rumania (about 
1.25%) or Yugo-Slavia (about 1%). 
While criticism is ever facile, it cannot 
but be noticed that Czecho-Slovakia, 
who has led Central Europe in peace 
talk, has at last given proof of her sin- 


cerity. 
RUMANIA 


Protests 


Notwithstanding the growls, yells and 
snarls of foreign Governments, the 
Rumanian Senate placidly passed a bill 
giving exclusive control of foreign oil 
properties in Rumania* to Rumanians. 

Thereupon the Governments of the 
U. S., Britain, Belgium, France and the 
Netherlands made another vigorous pro- 
test against the law, which amounts to 
confiscation of foreign property. The 
Rumanian Government later denied this 
in a note to the U. S., stating that con- 
fiscation and interference with the legiti- 
mate rights of American capital were 
not contemplated in the bill. 

The U. S. was not satisfied, however, 
and the Legation at Bukarest politely in- 
formed the Rumanian Government in 
a third note that the proposed law was 
prejudicial to American capital em- 
ployed in Rumanian oil enterprises. 


HUNGARY 


“Good, Safe Investment” 


Although European bankers had 
promised to provide all the money for 
the $50,000,000 international Hunga- 
rian loan, keen satisfaction was dis- 
played in Hungary when a re-allot- 


* Oil springs are situated at Bacau, Bazeu, 
Dambovita and Prahova. The output of oil 
has risen from 250,000 metric tons in 1900 
to 1,508,829 metric tons in 1923, 


ment of the loan to the extent of 
$10,000,000 was made to a group of 
U. S. bankers. 


Said Premier Count Stephen Beth- 
len: “We had already obtained from 
the principal banks of Europe guar- 
antees for the whole of the $50,000,- 
000 required. Our appreciation of the 
present American action is therefore 
relatively disinterested and all the 
more sincere.” 

Describing the policy of his Gov- 
ernment as one of peace and recon- 
struction, the Premier continued: 
“Within the last three months, Hun- 
gary has raised more than $18,000,000 
internally as capital for the new na- 
tional bank and State requirements, 
and has simultaneously raised and 
collected taxes, so as to increase the 
revenues for the first four months 
of this year to a point far higher 
than the estimates of the financial ex- 
perts of the League of Nations.* The 
actual yield of our principal taxes 
exceeds by 46% the League’s antici- 
pation and by 80% the yield of 1923. 


“Our own Hungarian bankers, al- 
though they have already raised a 
new internal loan, are showing con- 
fidence in the foreign loan by taking 
$2,000,000 of it. The bankers of the 
other European countries, who offered 
to provide the whole $50,000,000, 
were evidently satisfied with the se- 
curity we offered. Now the American 
bankers have also decided that Hun- 
gary is a good, safe investment. Hun- 
gary will spare no effort to prove that 
she merits the confidence which Eu- 
rope and America have now placed 
in her.” 


JAPAN 
Reply to Reply 


Contrary to expectation, report and 
rumor, the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment approved a reply io the reply 
(Time, June 30) of U. S. Secretary of 
States Charles E. Hughes to a Japanese 
note of protest addressed to the U. S. 
Government (TimE, June 9). 


The new note was despatched from 
Tokyo by Foreign Minister Kijuro 
Shidehara to Washington, for transmit- 
tance by Japanese Ambassador Masanao 
Hanihara to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. 


Friendly, courteous, firm, the note is 
brief and its principal contents, it was 
authoritatively stated, express dissatis- 
faction with Secretary Hughes’ reply, 


*Hungarian finances are now subject to the 
control of the League of Nations, which is 
represented at Budapest by League Commis- 
sioner Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston (Timez, 
Apr. 1, May 12). 





and affirm Japan’s intention of keeping 
the Immigration Act of 1924 an open 
question, 


Insult 


One wet day the good ship President 
Madison steamed into the port of Yoko- 
hama. Americans were aboard, and a 
customs officer thought it his plain and 
insulting duty to breathe a little anti- 
exclusion spirit into his work. He ex- 
amined the free-born citizens of the U. 
S. for all the 60 seconds of the 60 min- 
utes of an hour, forcing them, among 
other things, to stand on a wet wooden 
platform in their bare feet. 

The result was that the aforesaid free- 
born American citizens sneezed a com- 
plaint to the U. S. Consul at Yokohama, 
Later, the Japanese Director of Cus- 
toms apologized to the Consul for the 
discourteous treatment accorded to the 
Americans by the customs officer and 
stated that he would remove him from 
his post. 


Sakhalin 


Due north of the Japanese island of 
Yezo lies in the Sea of Okhotsk the long 
island known to the Russians as Sak- 
halin and to the Japanese as Karafuto. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, signed at Portsmouth, N. 
H., in 1905, Russia ceded a southern 
portion of the island to Japan. That 
was part of the price paid by Russia 
for losing the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-5). 

Now Sakhalin, or Karafuto, is rich in 
alluvial gold and coal deposits. Its 
surface is covered by vast forests of 
larch and fir trees. Large tracts of land 
are fit for pasturage and agriculture, 
and there is oil, as Oil Shah Harry F. 
Sinclair could testify. The climatic 
conditions are on the whole excellent, 
and are comparable to those obtaining in 
inland British Columbia. Moreover, the 
island has but a mere 100,000 inhabi- 
tants whose principal occupation is fish- 
ing for herrings. The country can ab- 
sorb for many years all the emigrants 
from Japan. 

This is a sketch of the reasons which 
inspire the Japanese Foreign Office to 
obtain from Russia the northern half 
of the island known as Sakhalin and 
Karafuto. And in return for such ap- 
parent magnanimity, Japan is willing to 
cancel Russia’s political debt* to her 
and joyfully accord her de jure recog- 
nition. 


* Political debt is contracted by one Gov- 
ernment borrowing money from another for 
purely political purposes, and is in contra- 
distinction to credits obtained (usually by 
firms and individuals) for economic purposes, 
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CHINA 
Railway Rumpus 


Declining to countenance the notes 
sent by the Powers to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with reference to the recent 
Sino-Russian agreement over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway (Time, June 
9, et seq.), the Chinese and Russians 
selected their quotas for the Directorate 
of the railway. 

Despite these preparations Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin, Manchurian Tuchun 
(War Lord), through whose territory 
the railway runs, averred that he will 
not hand over the railway unless Rus- 
sia redeems 200,000,000 worthless paper 
rubles paid to Chinese workmen for 
their labor on the road. 


RUSSIA 
Ashes in Urns 


The mystery surrounding the fate of 
Tsar Nicholas II and his family, so 
often solved, has been solved again. In 
the expressive words of Le Matin, 
Paris Journal: “General Janin [onetime 
head of the French Mission in Siberia] 
has spoken.” 

It appears that the General was given 
several urns of human ashes by the 
Russian General Diterichs and M. Gil- 
liard, tutor to the little Tsarevitch. 
These gruesome relics he handed over 
to M. de Giers, quondam Russian Am- 
bassador to Rome, and the latter has, 
apparently, handed them over to the 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, 
cousin of the Tsar and leader of the 
world-scattered Russian Monarchists. 


Describing the contents of the urns, 
General Janin said: “To me fell the 
difficult charge of bringing to France, 
for the Grand Duke Nikolai, the re- 
mains of the Emperor Nicholas II, of 
the Empress, of the Tsarevitch Alexis, 
of the young Grand Duchesses and of 
two servants. These poor remains could 
no longer be separated. The ashes of 
the Sovereign were mixed with those 
of his faithful valets. All that was 
recognizable was a finger, held by ex- 
perts to belong to the Empress because 
it was that of a middle-aged woman 
and its nail had been carefully mani- 
cured. There was also—with calcined 
precious stones, the remains of burnt 
clothing, the buckle of the Tsarevitch’s 
sword belt, military buttons, some port- 
able icons, and other objects of piety— 
a shapeless little mass of human 
grease!” 

The Monarchists, headed by the 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, 
however, declined to reveal the present 
resting place of the urns and all that 


could be obtained by diligent newsmen 
were multiplex corroborations of Gen- 
eral Janin’s tale. It has been rumored 
that the whole story of the ashes is 
pure propaganda for the Russian 





© Underwood 
Late TsarINA and TSAREVITCH 


They were not separated 


Monarchist cause, but this i borne 
out by the facts of the cag 


Famine? 


Recently the crops of Russia were 
stated to be in a healthy condition. It 
was still more recently stated that, al- 
though the quality was good, the quan- 
tity was not so good. Russia, it was 
rumored, is in for another famine.* 


LATIN AMERICA 
Notes 


Argentina. Stating that Argentina’s 
dues had been paid and that the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Na- 
tions had requested Argentine rep- 
resentation at the fifth General As- 
sembly of the League at Geneva, 
which takes place in September, Pres- 
ident Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear re- 
quested his Congress to sanction Ar- 
gentina’s adherence to the Covenant 
of the League before that date. 

@ President de Alvear announced 
that he would also send to Congress 
a bill to reform Argentina’s banking 
and currency systems. The new 
measure would combine features of 





*The last famine reached its height in 
August, 1922. 


the Bank of England and the Federal 
Reserve system of the U. S. 


Sta Rica. The Costa Rican Con- 
stitutional Congress ratified a conven- 
tion and protocol with the U. S, the 
terms of which facilitate the work of 
traveling salesmen. 


Mexico. Latest reports pointed to 
an overwhelming victory for General 
Plutarco Elias Calles in the Presi- 
dential elections which were to be held 
on July 6. General Angel Flores was 
the only candidate in opposition to 
Calles thought to have any chance. 


@ H. A. C. Cummins, ex-British 
Chargé des Archives, arrived in El 
Paso, Texas, from Mexico after hav- 
ing been forced to leave that country 
by President Alvaro Obregon (Time, 
June 23, et seq.). Commenting upon 
the treatment meted out by the Mexi- 
cans, Mr. Cummins said: 


“The acts of those who rule in 
Mexico today represent neither the 
character nor sentiments of the Mexi- 
can people, nor are they worthy of 
them. 


“There can be no suggestion that 
those acts could offend British pres- 
tige or dignity. They merely demon- 
strate rudeness, lack of calm, and 
should be treated with patience and 
pity. 

“The inexactitudes and deliberate 
exaggerations of the Government, 
however, know no limits; that is more 
disheartening than the impulsive acts 
that merely show lack of restraint.” 


Haiti. According to a statement 
emanating from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State all U. S. troeps will be 
withdrawn from the Republic of 
Haiti* as soon as internal conditions 
warrant such a step. 


Dominican Republic. The U. S. 
State Department also announced that 
U. S. Marines would be withdrawn 
from the Dominican Republict which 
occupies the same island as Haiti, dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 
Four transports sailed from the U. S. 
to fetch off the devil dogs. 


*Haiti, which declared its independence 
from France in 1803, signed in 1915 with the 

° . a treaty virtually establishing an 
American protectorate over the country. The 
main provisions of the treaty were to establish 
a number of U. S. advisory officers, appointed 
by the President of Haiti on the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the U. S.; but their 
functions have since been codrdinated under a 
High Commissioner. Military occupation was 
necessary to safeguard U. S. personnel and to 
enforce order during a period of administrative 
construction. 

~ The Dominican Republic was founded in 
1844 and misgoverned itself with short ex- 
ceptions until 1916 when the U. S. found it 
necessary to establish a military government. 
For almost eight years San Domingans have 
behaved themselves, and in the hope that this 
has now become a habit the U. S. is about 
to terminate occupation of the country. 
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Candide Recrudescens* 


Pigs, Pocks, Panegyrics 


The Story. Peter Pock, Jr., was 
born in a bed of roses with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. 

His father, a pork-packer, had start- 
ed life with but a single pig, but so bril- 
liantly had he manipulated that lone 
porker, that he had at length attained 
unto dizzying financial plenitude and a 
mansion on Chicago’s Gold Coast. He 
had, moreover, a passion for cleanliness. 
In public life, he stood for: “Clean 
Water Supply (Prohibition!), Clean 
Education (Paul Revere’s Ride!), Clean 
Literature (Pollyanna!), Clean Minds 
(belief in the stork!).” 

Thus, when the 12-year-old Peter 
said to his parent one day: “Papa, here 
is a picture called Immaculate Concep- 
tion. What is Immaculate Concep- 
tion?” the elder Pock replied smoothly : 
“That’s the name of the lady, Peter.” 


Peter grew up, cheerful, well-pursed. 
He had all but completed his education 
at the famed Bah-Bah University, when 
he fell in love with the fair Georgina, 
butcher’s daughter. Peter’s stern parent 
forbade the match, threatened to cut 
him off with but a single pig. To cure 
him of his passion, it was decided to 
ship him off to Paris with his tutor and 
mentor, one Rufus Gabbe, M.A., Ph.D., 
panegyrist of Bah-Bah philosophy. 

To Paris they went. When Peter had 
time to spare from his other pursuits, 
he thought on Georgina and was faith- 
ful to her after his fashion. 


Came the War. Peter and Gabbe 
joined the French forces at the front, 
where in due course Peter was 
wounded. In the hospital Georgina 
(who had conveniently come over as a 
nurse) consoled him by saying: “War 
isn’t what it used to be. Nowadays you 
can face the enemy and still get a 
wound from the rear.” 

There were gay times in Paris with 
Georgina after Peter had recovered. 
He wooed her with champagne and 
hors d'oeuvres, wanted her to marry 
him at once; but the thought of that 
one pig deterred her. She decided 
it would be too hard upon the pig 
to have to support them both. So, as a 
compromise, he bought her a lock brace- 
let and departed for the front, keeping 
the key. 

From now on, the story runs riot. 
The War ends, Peter returns home, his 
father relents, he marries Georgina 
amid a swirl of roses and Rolls-Royces. 
But something that (to the reader’s 
slightly puzzled intelligence) seems like 
an attack of amnesia, causes her to 
drive off in her new Rolls on their 


- *Tue New Canpipe—John Cournos—Boni, 
Liveright ($2.50). 


wedding night—while her unsuspecting 
husband sits by the moonlit lake and 
meditates, and never misses her till 
morning. 

The rest of the story is a dizzying 
mélange of Peter’s wanderings seeking 
Georgina amid the Bolsheviks in Rus- 
sia, the Sinn Feiners in Ireland, the 
Fascisti in Rome, the Ku Kluxers in 
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Joun Cournos 
He plays with pebbles 


the U. S. Georgina is continually turn- 
ing up, conveniently but mysteriously, 
in the course of his terrestrial ambula- 
tions, and ectoplasmically fading from 
the picture again. 

The Significance. In this prepos- 
terous extravaganza of modern life, Mr. 
Cournos has shot his shafts blithely 
over the whole universe. There is, of 
course, not much more than a sugges- 
tion of the famed original Candide. In 
fact, the foreword has Candide object- 
ing strenuously to his reincarnation as 
the son of a pork-packer, Cunegonde 
worrying about what’s going to happen, 
and Pangloss not quite happy at being 
made a bootlegger. But this blithe 
young grave-digger has exhumed their 
altered corpses with such obvious relish 
that one has not the heart to quibble 
with what he has dug up. 

The Author. Born at Kiev, Rus- 
sia, in 1881, John Cournos migrated 
with his parents to Philadelphia at the 
age of 10. He was successively fac- 
tory-hand, newsboy, journalist, author: 
The Wall, The Mask, Babel. Living 
now in London, his recreations are: 
“Reading the Greeks and Elizabethans, 
watching the folly and wonder of life, 
playing with pebbles on the beach.” 


New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made after 
careful consideration of the trend of 
critical opinion: 


On tHE Lor anp Orr—George Ran- 
dolph Chester—Harper ($2.00). A 
pleasant picture of the cinema industry 
as conceived by the average fan. The 
hero, gifted with a winning smile, in- 
fallibility, a flat stomach and gangle 
shanks, sells his services to “Magnificent 
Pictures” at an initial salary of one 
dime per week and progresses in nine 
years to the dignity of a divorce scan- 
dal and his life-long ambition: “Isidor 
Iskovitch Presents.” The story of his 
rise begins with the assembling of a 
$10,000-stake from seven Iskovitch 
uncles blessed with red beards and 
businesses of the varying styles to be 
expected from the name, and closes 
with million-dollar mergers, assisted by 
the flapper granddaughter of a finan- 
cial magnate. Izzy marries the flap- 
per, and the villain is shot—-anonymous- 
ly but most satisfactorily—dead. It is 
an enjoyable story by the late creator 
of Wallingford and Blackie Daw, but 
it falls, perhaps, somewhat short of the 
heights attained by those classic heroes. 


THE Mippte Twenties—John Farrar 
—Doran ($1.50). Into this slim, trim 
volume, the editor of The Bookman has 
packed poems of infinitely varied 
moods. There are elfinly humorous 
love lyrics, the brooding sombreness 
of a group called Portraits, War 
Women, and even one appalling trifle 
which concerns itself with a cocktail 
made by alcoholizing the bodies from 
Egyptian tombs: 

“Plop!—and down you go! 

After a cracked-ice shaking, 

Into a stiff fat wife 

Before a rich fat dinner. 

Um-m! What a curious flavor!” 


Tue Brack Hoop—Thomas Dixon— 
Appleton ($2.00). Author Dixon bland- 
ly and bravely prefaces his story with 
the suggestion “to the five million mem- 
bers of the new Ku Klux Klan that they 
read this book.” A tale of the original 
Klan in the days following the Civil 
War, when it was ordered dissolved, it 
breathes all the mysterious and sinister 
significance of the “Invisible Empire,” 
and swirls the reader along with it un- 
der its exciting black hoods and white 
sheets. It stops by the wayside to ter- 
rorize one dark-skinned Julius Caesar, 
self-styled “Apostle ob Sanctification,” 
known to his rivals as “dat slue-footed 
hypercrite.” But most of the time, 
horses gallop, blood flows, hero rescues, 
villain pursues, disguises disguise—all 
in the author’s most approved manner 
and with the technique developed in his 
Birth of a Nation (cinematized by 
Griffith) and The Southerner. 
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John Trotwood Moore 


“Jackson Was the Greatest 
Man America Has 
Ever Produced” 


There is something overwhelmingly 
appealing about the old type of southern 
gentleman. When such a gentleman is 
a scholar. and a politician, the combina- 
tion is well-nigh irresistible. Such is 
John Trotwood Moore, delegate from 
Tennessee to the late Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He is the author of 
several novels and many stories of the 
South. The Bishop of Cottontown is 
being made into a motion picture by the 
Metro Co. The Old Cotton Gin is well 
remembered. Mr. Moore is slender, 
wiry, fervidly Democratic. His hero is 
Andrew Jackson (of Tennessee), about 
whom he has just written a novel. 
Since I have lately finished collaborating 
on a play about the same gentleman, I 
found immediately a common bond. 

“You come over to my hotel and I'll 
show you Jackson’s marriage certifi- 
cate,” said Mr. Moore. “Jackson was 
the greatest man America has ever pro- 
duced, the greatest President and the 
greatest General. We need a man like 
him in the White House today, a man 
who understands the needs of Labor, a 
man of the people.” 

Naturally I made no attempt to dis- 
cuss politics with Mr. Moore. We had 
chosen different periods in the life of 
the fiery President for our efforts, so we 
could compare notes without coming to 
blows. 

Mr. Moore is one of those picturesque 
figures that one misses when one stays 
too close to New York City. Polished, 
courtly, yet positive, he exudes ro- 
mance. His very address—Granny 
White Pike—speaks volumes. He was 
born at Marion, Ala., in 1858. In 1885, 
he moved to Tennessee. In 1905, he 
began to edit his own magazine, Trot- 
wood’s Monthly; then he joined Robert 
Love Taylor and called it The Taylor- 
Trotwood Magazine (1906-1911). Since 
1919 he has been Director of the Ten- 
nessee State Library of Archives and 
History. Among those documents to 
which he has access, he has searched in 
an effort to reconstruct the character of 
Jackson. He has found him gruff, ten- 
der, the duelist, the fighter with pistol, 
with sabre and with politician’s elo- 
quence; he has found him rough-man- 
nered and sentimental, eager to defend 
the honor of women, a devoted husband, 
a sorrowing widower. To me, Jackson 
represents, as he does to Mr. Moore, 
something that is very deep in the in- 
heritance of the U. S.—something com- 
mon and strong. ‘Before Jackson, the 
Presidents of the U. S. had been aristo- 


-crats; with him, the heart of the U. S. 


came into its own. a A 
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Tolstoi in Opera 


Thousands of quarts of pitiful tears, 
one may safely calculate, have been 
loosed by readers who have followed 
the misfortunes of Tolstoi’s hapless 
Anna Karenina, although they fill near- 
ly a thousand goodly pages. Further 
lacrimal inundations are imminent, for 
the bearded Russian novelist’s master- 
piece has at last achieved its grand- 
operatic setting. 

The composer of the new opera is one 
Igino Robbiani, of whom little or noth- 
ing is known in the U. S. Is the 
musical taste of the Queen of Italy to 
be trusted? If so, Robbiani deserves to 
be known, for after the premiére of his 
Anna Karenina at the Teatro Costanzi, 
Rome, she invited him into the Royal 
Box and complimented him effusively. 
A ‘distinguished Italian critic, Federico 
Candida, used the following somewhat 
confused expressions in describing the 
music: “Accentuated, even excessive, 
passion—evident research—sacred fer- 
vor—rich harmony—harmful sonority— 
heavy orchestration—exuberance and 
defects—character and distinction. .. .” 

One may wonder about the esthetic 
fitness of entrusting so indelibly Rus- 
sian a theme as Anna to an Italian. 
Why did not Tschaikowski try his hand 
at it? 


In Paris 

Mozart, having been a Salzburgian 
Austrian and therefore an enemy 
alien, suffered a grievous lapse in 
Parisian popularity during and after 
the War. 

From this lapse he has just re- 
cently recovered gloriously. Paris 
had two Mozart festivals, both in the 
beautiful Theatre des Champs-Ely- 
sées. The first of these was the ven- 
ture of the Vienna Opera, complete 
with orchestra, singers, scenery and 
Herr Direktor Franz Schalk. It was 
part of an “official tour.” Six operas 
were presented. There was no “mod- 
ernizing,” but the strictest possible 
adherence to the purest. Mozart tra- 
ditions. Herr Schalk accompanied 
sections of the Don Giovanni on a 
harpsichord, that ancient ancestor of 
the pianoforte which Mozart himself 
loved for its faint and delicate tinkle. 
Restraint and sobriety characterized 
the whole set of performances—and 
the language used by the singers was 
German. Paris did not object. 

The second festival was under the 


direction of Monsieur Walther Stra- 
ram, who had recruited his forces 
from Italian, French, American and 
other sources. Mme. Ganna Walska 
was patroness and guiding spirit, and 
the costumes were the last word in 
sumptuousness. The language was 
Italian. 


In Munich 


In Munich, a performance of Richard 
Wagner’s Walkiire has been broadcast 
—but not by radio. Subscribers only 
“listened in.” Their regular telephones 
had been hooked up to the transmitting 
microphones in the National Theatre 
through the central exchange. An in- 
vention devised by one Dr. Steidle was 
responsible for the feat. This provided 
for automatic interruption of a sub- 
scriber’s music whenever a_ regular 
telephone call demanded his attention. 
Inasmuch as the reproduction was free 
from the “static” disturbances common 
to wireless communication, it was found 
more satisfactory, as well as more ex- 
clusive, than radio-music. The experi- 
ment was conducted by the Bavarian 
Federal Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs 
and Telephones. 





ART 





Cézanne Monument 


Scarcely a painter in-all the history 
of Art has been so vilified, so passionate- 
ly abhorred as Paul Cézanne (1839- 
1906). The salons were closed to him; 
his private exhibitions were succés de 
scandale; through connivance with the 
heirs, the Louvre managed to avoid 
owning the three paintings by him in 
the Caillebotte collection. 

But History’s repetitions prove that 
after excessive hostility one may ex- 
pect umnreasoning cult. Certainly 
Cézanne has passed through these 
phases; he has been the sanctified 
father, rather indiscriminately, of all the 
post-impressionist movements. Now he 
is fast becoming “good form” among 
the hidebound conservatives. No mu- 
seum would dare to be without a 
Cézanne. In Paris, a retrospective ex- 
hibition of the artist’s work is on view 
at Berheim Fils, Place de la Madeleine, 
with an admission charge to swell the 
fund for a proposed monument to him. 
It is encouraging to know that the artist 
engaged to achieve the monument is no 
less than the eminent sculptor Aristide 
Maillol. Said Paul Cézanne, son of the 
painter, when asked what his father 
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would. have thought of having a monu- 
ment: “I think he would have pre- 
ferred to have another picture in the 
Louvre.” 


“Sick in the Head” 


Munich has been the scene of a bit- 
ter engagement between those age- 
old foes—Radicals and Conservatives. 
The Minister of Education took ad- 
vantage of a recent law (retiring gov- 
ernment officials about the age of 65) 
to oust six conservative professors 
from the Academy, including the 
Director, Karl von Marr, American- 
born. Said Professor von Marr: 
“These ultra-Modernists are mentally 
afflicted. They are sick in their heads, 
and the more I see of their work, the 
more I become convinced of the fact. 
Most of them are incapable of learning 
the simple mechanics of drawing, so 
they splash their canvases with every 
color of the spectrum and call it in- 
spiration.” The many, many people 
who subscribe to the sanctity of tradi- 
tion-in-Art have rented a studio for 
von Marr so that he may continue to 
teach them. The six professors, as one 
man, declared that “it makes no dif- 
ference whether an artist is 65 or 25. 
A young man may express a musty 
spirit in his work, and the older man 
one that breathes the ardor of youth.” 
Von Marr reversed the usual order of 
things, for he emigrated to Europe to 
seek his fame and fortune, and became 
the first and only State-employed pro- 
fessor of painting of American birth in 
Germany. Some of his paintings hang 
in the Munich Kunstverein. 


Reciprocity 


A sort of reciprocity scheme to give 
immediate and efficient help to artists 
in distress in Vienna has been put into 
practice and is said.to have proved 
a success. A number of influential 
citizens have combined to guarantee 
a certain sum a month, each one con- 
tributing 300,000 kronen (about 
$4.20). “This money is to supply 
artists, who in exchange are bound 
to place their work at half price— 
fixed in mutual agreement—at the 
disposal of the members of the So- 
ciety. The money resulting from 
sales is used to pay back the amount 
obtained by the artists, as far as it 
is not covered by the works that 
have passed into the hands of the 
creditors. If a profit is realized the 
artist gets a certain percentage of it, 
while the rest is set aside to form a 
fund covering inevitable losses. It 
takes from the artist the care of daily 
existence, giving him the opportunity 
of selling his works at reasonable 
prices to a circle of amateurs, who 
become especially interested in his 
art.” 


THE THEATRE 








New Plays 


Ziegfeld Follies. The general im- 
pression from the current revue is 
something like this: 

Colorful ranch scene, with Lupino 
Lane, English comedian, blown 
through the stage floor and doing 
some eccentric comedy with Tom 





WILL Rocers 
Too much with us? 


Lewis, in shooting raiment from off a 
girl. 

Will Rogers as a rural Senator in 
Washington. 

Lupino Lane and Ann Pennington 
in a sprightly Bimini dance, with the 
Tiller girls kicking higher than ever. 

Will Rogers in a skit on Congres- 
sional investigations. 

Striking Ben Ali Haggin tableau, 
with Evelyn Law and Lina Basquette 
killing dull care with more dances. 

Will Rogers throwing ropes. 

Uproarious comedy about the piano 
next door, with Lane and Edna Lee- 


dom bounding and bawling in it. 
Will Rogers. 


Of course, there is the customary 
sumptuous offering of girls, arrayed 
and arranged with all the extravagant 
care of a window display. There are 
tuneful revivals by Irving Fisher of 
Victor Herbert hits, including the 
quaint march of the soldiers from 
Babes in Toyland, and novelties such 
as the Tiller Girls dancing skilfully in 
prosphorescent lights as they skip 
rope—while one makes private bets 
as to whether the ropes will snarl 
up. But the general feeling is that 





Ziegfeld could present a somewhat 
better show, if Will Rogers would let 
him. 


Shooting Shadows. A comely lady 
and her husband have designs upon 
the pocket-book of the inevitable 
handsome millionaire. She falls in 
love with him. Can she go through 
with the blackmail scheme? Oh, 
dear, no! Following a series of un- 
bewildering circumstances, the mil- 
lionaire fires a shot. That starts 
things going. The “mellow” drama 
gets a bit over-ripe and oozes “goo- 
ily’ about the stage. The audience 
becomes pained when it ought to 
laugh, laughs when it ought to quake 
with fear. Needless to say the lovers 
are eventually left free to thrill one 
another with unrestricted mush with- 
out further discomfiting the audience. 

Percy Hammond: “. It is a ter- 
rible, childish, discouraging mess. 
Summer has come.” 


The Blue Bandanna. Hitherto, 
young Sidney Blackmer in his plays 
has been considered as working under 
wraps. His voice has been subdued, 
he has seemed as though weighed 
down under affairs of state. Now in 
his latest thriller he is actually work- 
ing under wraps. He bears around 
with him probably the largest ward- 
robe in circulation on the stage. He 
has so many costumes they amount 
to a supporting company. 

Yet he is not smothered under this 
burden. Curiously enough, flinging 
on and off garments for the rapid 
changes required by his dual rédle 
seems to arouse him. Compared to 
his earlier, discreetly-modulated 
nuances, his voice rings out with a 
clarion call. His acting is much more 
virile, he seems stimulated by his 
snappy-clothes-for-mystery-men. 

Mr. Blackmer seems to have been 
led to assert himself in order to 
energize this new play. A mystery 
melodrama by one Hubert Osborne, 
it is the direct antithesis of the pieces 
in which Blackmer has lately been 
appearing, most of which have been 
decorously whispered behind the 
hand. 

The action is based on the cem- 
plications resulting when a wealthy 
clubman happens to resemble a 
double-dyed crook. The star, darting 
in and out of both réles with versatil- 
ity, droops his mouth and alters his 
voice to distinguish the two char- 
acters for the benefit of the audience. 
Jewelry is stolen, the wrong man is 
nabbed, everything is cleared up with 
the help of a sweet young girl de- 
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tective, played by Vivienne Osborne in 
the charming manner of a Vassar un- 
dergraduate. 


But Blackmer’s repertoire of modish 
suits is a whole show in itself. 


Her Way Out. The _ heroine 
(Beatrice Terry—niece of Ellen) has 
been, in her earlier phases, a demi- 
mondaine, running a house of ill- 
repute in New Orleans, but only doing 
so, we are led to believe, because no 
other honest work offered. Re- 
nouncing that life, this mysterious 
woman of apparent breeding takes 
charge of a fashionable salon in 
Washington through which certain 
predatory interests seek to make 
Congress dizzy in its judgment. 


When the charming hostess meets 
vigorous, upstanding Senator Nor- 
cross (Edward Arnold), representing 
the militant farm bloc of the West, 
her fascination induces him to give 
up his bill to nationalize the railroads. 
But she makes the fatal mistake of 
falling in love with him. Forced by 
his proposal of marriage to relieve 
her troubled conscience by disclosing 
her past, she does so via a vivid flash- 
back of the cinema brand. Here she 
is shown shooting dawn a_ white 
slave procurer to save an innocent 
country-girl from the usual fate worse 
than death. Her senatorial lover, 
faced with marrying her and losing 
his career, insists on marriage, but 
she is about to solve that problem 
with a powder, when—— 


Well, when the cast interposes. 
The company, producing this play on 
the codperative system, raised their 
voices during rehearsal for a happy 
ending. The author also prepared a 
compromise ending, in which a 
mortal heart attack relieved the 
heroine of her problem. All three 
finishes were played at the dress re- 
hearsal before an invited audience, 
which chose the forced happy ending 
—probably for variety. It was so 
ordered on the opening night. 


Try it with Alice. A childlike, paltry 
attempt to make a hero out of a fe- 
male impersonator. It is set half a 
century hence, when Congress is rep- 
resented as having passed a law mak- 
ing marriage compulsory, and making 
this pseudo-farce permissible. .Two 
young men, to evade the law, go 
through a marriage with one of them 
posing as a woman, and— But why 
go on? The play does, but a review 
can always stop. One Allen Leiber, 
a brother of the famed Shakespearean 
actor, Fritz Leiber, wrote the piece. 
That only shows what little influence 


Shakespeare really has today. 





The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Copra—The spirit of the red light 
district discreetly modulated to a suave 
pink, but drawing the eyes just the 
same. 

THE WoNDERFUL VisitT—A stimulat- 
ing if talky play in which an angel 
dropped from Heaven shows that the 
world is too much with us. 


Comedy 


Tue SHow-Orr—A pungent exposure 
of the type of man who is always with 
us, and whom even this incisive satire 
cannot destroy. 

BEGGAR ON HorsEBACK—Satire min- 
gled with rollicking burlesque, as_ the 
scalp of the tired business man is lifted 
and the inner workings of his brain re- 
vealed. 

EXPRESSING WILLIE—A_ dexterous 
dissection of those who pursue Art only 
with their tongues, in which the author 
uses the scalpel gently but firmly. 

MEET THE WireE—Showing two hus- 
bands very neatly who is the boss 
around here. 

Tue Porrers—A typical American 
family, humorously naive, finding that 
oil is a good lubricant for family rows. 

Tue Goose Hancs HicH—Benevo- 
lently allowing the children to visit their 
virtues, instead of their sins, upon their 
parents. 


Musical 


Summer is the accepted time for musi- 
cal comedies. Best relief from warm 
temperature can be had at Kid Boots, 
Charlot’s Revue, Keep Kool. 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Enemy Sex. This renovated 
version of Owen Johnson’s novel, 
The Salamander, shows how times 
have changed, for the book in its time 
was a sensation, dealing as it did with 
girls who dared everything in order 
to accumulate a little experience. Now 
it seems like just a modest little eve- 
ning at home, compared to all the 
Flaming Youth’s that have lately tried 
to set the screen on fire. In order 
to put novelty into it, the heroine is 
made to say, with the pertinacity of 








a parrot, “I’m a good girl; I expect 
a man to make one mistake—but 
only one.” Betty Compson, looking 
her prettiest, is probably so well- 
behaved because the picture was di- 
rected by her future husband, James 
Cruze. The story of this girl, an- 
gling for a husband among various 
flirtatious business-men, gathers head- 
way slowly, as respectably riotous 
films often do. But it is true to life 
in that the girl, faced with marrying 
the man who has wealth and position 
to give her (Huntly Gordon), or the 
man who has nothing but his drunken 
habits (Percy Marmont), chooses the 
latter. 


The Code of the Wilderness. The 
old West may be changing, but it 
continues to find locations in which 
to grind out the ever-trustworthy 
story of the girl from the East, with 
her conventional prejudices, brought 
into collision with the handsome man 
of the great open shirt-fronts who 
knows only the law of the gun. It is 
easy to foresee that the girl, with her 
strait-laced notions about the dastard- 
liness of shooting even in self-defense, 
is herself going to be faced with the 
problem of killing a man, before her 
brain clears. Then Alice Calhoun 
feels free to love John Bowers, 
though he claims three murders to his 
credit. The photoplay is not bad for 
its type, though an outstanding fea- 
ture is the utter absence of juries 
after each homicide. 


Recoil. Psychology, which now 
and again finds a place on the screen, 
gets in some of its best work here. 
In this film transcription of Rex 
Beach’s story, an American girl, forced 
by privation to become an adventur- 
ess, marries a wealthy man for his 
money, deserts him and seeks love 
with a crook. The avenging husband 
forces them to live together, threaten- 
ing to expose the woman for bigamy, 
and then, as propinquity causes them 
to hate each other, the fight begins. 
Betty Blythe (in a blonde wig), Mah- 
lon Hamilton and Clive Brook show 
some very human reactions, 


Those Who Dance deals with the 
horrendous results of drinking illicit 
hooch made in the U. S. under the 
filthiest of conditions and tagged with 
some of the most expensive-looking 
foreign labels. But it is not a tem- 
perance lecture—its moral is put over 
too painlessly for that. Behind it is 
an occasionally effective melodramatic 
structure wherein a man of society, 
joining the Federal Prohibition forces 
because of the death of his sister, 
dons a disguise that would actually 
mislead the sharp-witted breed, the 
bootlegger, and succeeds in laying 
low Demon Rum. Blanche Sweet, 
Bessie Love and Warner Baxter stand 
out in this film. 
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EDUCATION 


Learned Congresses 


The following learned Congresses 
will assemble ‘during this Summer and 
Fall: 


@ At The Hague and at Gothenburg, 
Sweden, between Aug. 12 and 24, the 
Congress of Americanists, in two ses- 
sions. The Americanists, students of 
the story of America, historic and pre- 
historic, have among their number 
many nationalities and represent many 
fields of research. 


@ At Buenos-Aires, in October, Con- 
ference of American Historians. 


@ At Lima, Peru, Nov. 16, third Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. Also, a 
Pan-American Congress on Standardiza- 
tion, purposing to unify engineering 
standards for all countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 








Michiganders 


In Manhattan, ten University of 
Michigan undergraduates strode up a 
Grace Line gang-plank, bound for 
Lima, Lake Titicaca, Cuzco, La Paz, 
Iquique, Antofagasta. 


Bidden guests of most of the South 
American Republics, the ten were es- 
corted by two members of their alma 
mater’s Romance Language staff. They 
bore with them to South American 
universities the good-will of Marion 
L. Burton, Michigan’s Coolidge-nom- 
inating President. 


In addition to conditions social, 
economic, political, religious, which it 
is their intent to scrutinize, the Michi- 
ganders may see a being who has long 
excited the curiosity of the American 
advertisement-reading public — “that 
native of Antofagasta,” whose fame 
was made when he ordered a stove 
via the Western Union Telegraph 
Co.’s lines o’er land and sea. 





SCIENCE 


Deep-Sea Gold 


When the Laurentic was sunk off 
Lough Swilly by a German submarine 
during the: War, a large treasure in 
bullion went down with it. The 
British marked the site and fought 
on. But in 1918 the attempt to sal- 
vage the under-sea gold was begun, 
and to date about $35,000,000 has been 
recovered by divers. 

Not until 1920 was;much accom- 





plished owing to the greater need 
for apparatus and divers at Scapa 
Flow. By that time the Lawrentic 
had broken up and proved a mass of 
tangled ironwork. During 1920 only 
eight bars of bullion were recovered. 


At this stage of the game, entered 
Professor F, F. Brooks with an in- 
strument capable of locating gold, 
which cost only £15. By sticking a 
spear into the mud at the bottom of 
the sea, the presence of gold was in- 
dicated on a galvanometer. The Pro- 
fessor’s contrivance changed failure 
into success. In 1921, 100 bars of 
bullion were recovered; in 1922, 900 
bars; in 1923, 11,050 bars. Opera- 
tions this season were to make a clean 
job of it, and salvage was small. All 
the precious metal that went down 
with the Laurentic, except for a small 
amount of specie, has now been re- 
covered. 


Liger 


Since lions and tigers do not live in 
the same regions, their children, which 
are called “ligers,’ are rare beasts. 
Nevertheless, a liger has just been 
brought to the London Zoo. This un- 
natural hybrid is the gift of an Indian 
prince, and was bred by him from a 
male lion and a female tiger. It is a 
three-year-old male. 


Bigger than a lion, the young liger 
reveals the characteristic proportions of 
a tiger. He wears his father’s khaki 
coat, adorned by faint tiger-stripes. He 
flatters his father by wearing a beard 
and favors his mother by his ears. His 
mane, however, is “like a donkey’s.” 


. . . 


Sea Time 


Like any ordinary canine, every sea- 
dog has his day. But unlike that of 
his terrestrial cousin, a sea-dog’s day 
begins at noon, when the sun slips over 
the meridian. Ships’ runs are reck- 
oned, weeks of work paid, in 24-hour 
cycles that begin with p. m. instead of 
a.m. It has been so for years, 
centuries. 

Last week, then, the sea-dogs of the 
world howled protestingly when it was 
announced that the 1925 Nautical 
Almanac would, by vote of the U. S., 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, impose the landlubber’s midnight- 
to-midnight span upon all mariners. 

Taciturn captains prophesied wrecks 
and disaster. They called the change 
unnecessary, costly, illogical, insane— 
the work af professors and astronomers. 

“How,” asked they, “can you tell the 
day begins at midnight? You can’t see 
the sun!” 

Practical marine associations ordered 
explanatory booklets for their members. 


RELIGION 


Watches 


A month after the Methodist month 
of religious carnival at Springfield, 
Mass., the Executive Committee of the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions 
assembled in Manhattan to fight the 
grim reality of a deficit. The Board 
was $2,225,000 in debt. The proposal to 
reduce its missionary work by 25% was 
promptly rejected. What to do? 

Up stood Dr. L. O. Hartman, Editor 
of the onetime Zion’s Herald. He pro- 
posed that every member of the Board 
should give his gold watch to the cause. 

Luther B. Wilson, famed Bishop, at 
once saw the point. He took out his 
watch, went to the table, laid it down. 
In the pocket of ‘Bishop Grose ticked 
the timepiece of the late James W. 
Bashford,* Bishop of Peking, who put 
Methodism on the Oriental side of the 
That, too, went on the table. It 
was a good idea. C. E. Welch,} grape 
juice man, took his watch to the table. 
He was followed by a Vice President 


of the Pennsylvania R. R, A. M. 
Shoyer; by a lawyer, W. H. Van Ben- 
schoten; by a glove-maker, W. J. Stitt; 
by other [Bishops, Lowe and Badley. 
Announcement of this watch-giving 
was sent to all Methodism. The Treas- 
urer said he would operate the biggest 
pawnbroking business in the country. 
Every member of the Church was 
asked to send his watch to the Treasurer 
and later to redeem it at its sales value. 
It will take 222,500 watches of an aver- 
age value of $10 to wipe out the debt. 





map. 
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Roman Oneness 


The year 1923-24 saw a dream brighten 
on the irridescent heights of speculation, 
saw it fly like a comet around the world, 
saw it vanish for another century. It 
was a dream, dreamed by old men, of 
union between the Anglican and the 


*James Whitford Bashford; 
cator, author, M. E. Bishop of Peking, 
China. Born Fayette, Wis., 1849—died 
1919. President of Ohio Wesleyan College, 
1889-1904. Characterized by his students as 
“‘What-can-I-do-for-you” Bashford; by the 
Chinese, among whom he numbered many 
distinguished friends, as “the man with the 
shining face.” A tremendous worker; car- 
ried a case of books with him when travelling 
and wrote many books himself. Among other 
strong views he held women should be ad- 
mitted to the ministry. 

+Dr. Charles Edgar Welch. Born Water- 
town, N. Y., 1852. Public School Edu- 
cation. Practising and manufacturing dentist 
with his father, 1877-1886. Grape juice man 
since 1869 at Vineland, N. J. Nominated 
by the Prohibition Party in 1914 and 1916 
for Governor of New York; withdrew in 
1914 in favor of Democrat Sulzer and ran 
for Lieutenant Governor. Defeated both 
times. 
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Holy Roman Churches. The dream 
was invoked by Cardinal Mercier at a 
secret meeting in his palace (Time, Feb. 
18). It colored the last pontifical ad- 
dress of Pius XI (Time, June 9). It 
agitated the cloisters of Oxford and 
was reflected in the writings of Bishop 
Gore (Time, May 5). Finally the 
dream was propelled into the empyrean 
of never-never-land by an American 
journalist. 

William Crawford, for the Century 
magazine, interviewed the Pope and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Said the 
Archbishop (Randall Davidson): “I 
hope for a closer codperation. I desire 
closer harmony. I ‘doubt the possibility 
of a physical union between the Angli- 
can Church with either Rome or the 
Nonconformist.” 

Papal etiquette forbids that the Pope 
be quoted directly. His “unofficial opin- 
ion” is: 

“While the Holy Father is particular- 
ly anxious to bring about a union, there 
can be no compromise, no meeting on 
half-way grounds to accomplish this 
end. The Roman Church is founded on 
the rock, Saint Peter. It has specific 
apostolic authority, delegated to its 
founder by Christ Himself. Every 
dogma, every one of its teachings, has 
been dictated by Christ through His 
vice-regents on earth; consequently, it 
cannot change, revise, or in any way 
alter any of its doctrines or principles 
in order to bring about a reunion.” 


MEDICINE 


“Wolf! Wolf!”? 


In Paris, Professor Albert Calmette, 
Assistant Director of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, “a man of eminence and discre- 
tion,” stepped to the lectern of the 
Academy of Medicine. Before him sat 
distinguished savants, among them Mme. 
Curie and Prof. Pierre Roux. From 
his quiet, austere laboratory Calmette 
had brought with him papers that were 
the fruit of 20 years’ patient inconspicu- 
ous labor. Calmette read, finished, the 
chamber vibrated with vociferous ap- 
plause. 

What he had said, modestly, was that 
he had been successful in “an attempt 
to protect nurslings from the infection 
of tuberculosis.” 

The Substance. A vaccine. labelled 
“BCG,” obtained from special culture 
of the Koch bacilli, weakened subse- 
quently by the grafting of 230 succes- 
sive cultures on bovine bile. To be in- 
jected or administered through the 
mouth. 

Results. Cows and monkeys inocu- 
lated with “BCG” remained uninfected 
for 18 months, 1) when left for weeks 
in contact with other animals strongly 























given intravenal application of virulent 
bacilli capable of killing an ox in two 
months. 


Not one of 217 infants, born of tuber- 
cular parents 18 months ago, given three 
“BCG” at 48-hour 


doses of intervals 





© Underwood 
Dr. ALBERT CALMETTE 
“To protect nurslings” 


beginning within 24 hours of birth, left 
with their mothers to run the risk of 
infection, had yet shown the slightest 
sign of infection. 


Claims. Dr. Calmette did not claim 
curative powers for his vaccine where 
tuberculosis is already present in an or- 
ganism. But conviuced that the disease 
is not hereditary, he offered protection 
to healthy persons through annual vacci- 
nation. Reports of his human experi- 
ments spoke only of “nurslings,” but it 
was inferred that healthy adults will 
also be his beneficiaries. He pointed out 
that years must pass before it could be 


affirmed that tuberculosis is “con- 
quered.” 
Comment. New York Herald-Trib- 


une: “Claims for a specific nostrum.. . 
appear with such frequency... that 
France fears it to be another case of 
crying ‘Wolf! Wolf!’” 


Dr. William H. Park, head of Re- 
search, Vaccine, and Chemical Labora- 
tories, New York City Health Depart- 
ment: “Tuberculosis vaccine has Jong 
been used on animals. In America it 
was used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania ... Until we see 
a protocol on the subject we are not in 
a position to judge whether it will be 
a practical solution in immunizing the 
human race.” 

Dr. H. A. Patterson, Supervisor of 


infected with tuberculosis, 2) when | the Medical Service of the National 








Tubercular Association: “Calmette’s 
position in the scientific world is such 
that any announcement on his part is 
worth the utmost respect.” 


A Gallstone 


Mrs. Sadie Bingham Lampkin, 
trustee of the Christian Science So- 
ciety of Red Bank, N. J., fell ill of 
a pain in her stomach. She called a 
Christian Science healer and later re- 


ported herself “gloriously healed.” 
A few weeks later she died. A 
licensed doctor refused to issue a 


death certificate. Thereupon the 
county physician, accompanied by a 
police sergeant, went to the home of 
the deceased, procured the body, per- 
formed an autopsy, declared that 
Mrs. Lampkin had died of peritonitis 
caused by a gallstone which had rup- 
tured the lining of her stomach and 
that an operation would most cer- 
tainly have saved her life. The county 
physician, Harvey W. Hartman, 
marked the death certificate: “Neg- 
lected case by Christian Science.” 
His next step was to bring before 
a Justice of the Peace one Mrs. Alice 
H. J. Morris, the “healer,” and one 
Mrs. Beulah Webster, the “reader.” 
They were held for the Grand Jury in 
$2,000 bail each as material witnesses. 
Bond for both women was furnished 
by John Lampkin, son of the de- 
ceased, who said he would have called 
a physician had he realized the seri- 
ousness of his mother’s plight. 


Inbreeding | 


It is commonly thought that marriage 
of first cousins is bad for the health of 
their descendants. On the other hand 
students of Eugenics are convinced 
from the study of such cases that these 
marriages are not necessarily bad, ex- 
cept when they tend to intensify certain 
bad traits that may happen to be domi- 
nant in both of the persons intermarry- 
ing. Dr. Douglas P. Murphy, of 
Rutherforton, N. C., now describes a 
case of a family whose earliest known 
member from Germany settled in Penn- 
sylvania in 1731. His descendants have 
reniained to a great extent in the same 
locality and have remarried to a large 
extent. Every member of the family 
that lived to adult age married and had 
many children. There were seven cases 
of marriages between first cousins. This 
seemed to have no effect on the number 
of children or on their health. There 
appeared to be no record of physical 
abnormalities anywhere in the family, 
and there was only one ease of slightly 
impaired’ mentality. The only’ factor 
noted which might seem ‘to be unusual 
was the high infant mortality rate, and 
it was Doctor Murphy’s belief that the 
exceptionally high infant death rate 
might have resulted from the constant 


inbreeding. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


The arrival of the seasonal Summer 
dullness in trade, superimposed upon a 
period of trade and manufacturing de- 
pression, has resulted in dull and inert 
commercial conditions. The political 
Conventions have meanwhile served to 
distract attention from business affairs, 
and with the prospect of unsettled con- 
ditions in politics for the next four 
months, there is a tendency toward 
watchful waiting all along the line from 
producer to consumer. 

Wall Street, however, after several 
months of an uninteresting experience 
with meaninglessly see-sawing prices, is 
now getting the old-fashioned thrill 
that only a sudden decline in interest 
rates can give. Bonds and stocks with 
fixed or certain dividends are making 
“new highs” daily. Yet, on the basis 
that it takes something more than cheap 
money to produce rising markets and 
prosperity, investors are still gun-shy of 
industrial stocks for the most part. The 
Great God Livermore has yet to declare 
himself convinced that in the industrials 
the turn has come. But it is too much 
to believe that the speculative leader 
is unaware of the soaring investment 
markets, or that he has not profited 
somewhat thereby. 

It is conventional for the business 
cycle to begin with cheap money and 
rising bond prices. The return of in- 
dustrial prosperity and higher industrial 
stock prices comes later. Just now, half 
Wall Street, at least, is wondering—how 
much later? 


. 


Cheap Money 


While money rates are now un- 
doubtedly low, there are plenty of 
precedents for the present situation 
in recent years. The rates are now 
undoubtedly lower than at any time 
since the entry of the U. S. into the 
War in April, 1917. Yet 60-day time 
money went for 2% in June, 1914, 
2% in July, 1913, and 2% in early 
months of 1911 and 1912 both, while 
it touched 134 in midsummer, 1908, 
and 1% in 1894. Commercial paper 
similarly was down to 3% early in 
1911, 1912 and 1914, to 3 from May 
to August, 1909, and to 2% in 1894. 
Present time money at 3% and com- 
mercial paper at 334% are not there- 
fore so very sensational, after all. 

Yet the drop in rates has come so 
quickly that considerable disarrange- 
ment has been produced. The sav- 
ings banks, which in Manhattan have 
been paying 4% on deposits, have de- 
cided to continue that rate. But 
there is further talk ‘of reducing the 
New York Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate from 3% to 3% in order 
to bring it into closer relationship in 
the market rates. Yet opposition to 
such a step has developed, on the 
grounds that the present surplus of 
funds will not long continue, that in- 
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flation may be caused by too low 
rates, and that bankers are trying to 
promote Mr. Coolidge’s election by 
reducing interest charges to stimulate 
business. 


Corn, Oats 

The luck of the long unlucky 
“grain belt” remained good. Wheat 
slumped somewhat, after its recent 
sharp advance. But its place was 
taken by corn and oats. The former 
has risen to over $1.00 a bushel, while 
the latter has already passed 50¢. 
Since Jan. 1, corn has risen over 20¢ 
and oats over 10¢, thus adding over 
$500,000,000 in value to the corn crop 
and about $125,000,000 to the oat 
crop. As far as the former is con- 
cerned, rising prices of moderate ex- 
tent for all staple grains is much 
more beneficial than simply a run- 
away market in one of them, even 
wheat. Prosperity in the latter case 
is confined to certain sections and to 
specialized farms, whereas under the 
former and existing conditions it is 
spread throughout the country. 

The immediate effect of better grain 
prices should be seen in the repay- 
ment by the farmer of bank loans and 
taxes which have troubled him. More- 
over, in this Presidential year, it pre- 
sages well for the candidacy of Mr. 
Coolidge and badly for Mr. La Fol- 
lette. The increased cheerfulness pro- 
duced in the “wheat belt” by rising 
prices is now beginning to be rivaled 
by the optimism of the even longer 
“corn belt.”” Moreover, the rise comes 
at just the time of year when the 
farmer can most easily profit by it 
himself. 


Unstable Rubber 


One of the striking developments 
of business this Spring has been the 
practical break-down of the British 
plan to stabilize rubber prices. 

The collapse of rubber prices was 
serious to Britain, who has large in- 
vestments in rubber plantations. Thus, 
when the “Stevenson Scheme” to 
raise and maintain rubber prices by 
curtailed production was announced, 
the British entered into it with en- 
thusiasm, although different interests 
failed to agree to the price at which 
crude rubber should be held. 

Unfortunately for the rubber ma- 
nipulators, 70% of rubber production 
is sold in the U. S. American rubber 
buyers. considered the higher prices 
unreal, and bought only from hand to 
mouth. Moreover, the general adop- 
tion of cord tires tended to reduce 
rubber consumption because of their 


better wearing qualities compared 
with fabric tires. 
The Dutch gave the “Stevenson 


Scheme” its coup de grace by refus- 
ing to restrict their considerable rub- 
ber production, and unloading their 
product on the syndicate. Rubber, 


instead of remaining at the pegged 
price of 30¢ a pound, has declined to 
22¢. Even on the best British plan- 
tations the cost of production is 
something like 18¢ a pound. The chief 
solution proposed to the rubber grow- 
ers’ dilemma is to increase the use of 
rubber in floor coverings, and to 
amalgamate plantation companies so 
as to get a real control over their 
operations. 


“Nickel Plate” 


Continued rumors in Wall Street and 
elsewhere concerning the Van Swer- 
ingen brothers and their plans for con- 
solidating railroads were confirmed 
when it was announced that their lead- 
ing road, the “Nickel Plate” (the New 
York, Chicago & ‘St. Louis), had virtu- 
ally acquired control of the Erie. The 
growth of the new Van Sweringen sys- 
tern which has not yet reached its end, 
begea by important consolidations under 
the Nickel Plate. Last February, 
Nickel Plate assumed control of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. In the late Win- 
ter and Spring, the heavy buying of 
Erie on the Stock Exchange occasioned 
much comment. Evidently much of it 
was for the Van Sweringens. The next 
road ‘due to be acquired, the story goes, 
is the Pere Marquette, and then per- 
haps the Virginian and the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia. 

This new “Nickel Plate system” which 
has grown up so rapidly, will extend 
from the Atlantic seaboard ports of 
New York, Newport News and Nor- 
folk, to such important inland centers 
as Detroit, Grand Rapids, Toledo, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Akron, Cgncinnati, 
Cleveland, Charleston and Lynchburg. 

If plans stated above are finally car- 
ried out, the system will be one of the 
greatest in the country, with a funded 
debt of $715,257,000, common and pre- 
ferred stocks of $494,323,000, and in 
1923 a gross revenue of $362,500,000. 


Doheny 

Edward L. Doheny must realize 
that American politics as well as 
placer mining, is a fickle pursuit. 
Four years ago he contributed $75,000 
to the Democratic national campaign, 


was Second Vice President of the 
Democratic Central Committee of 


California, and was known as the 
“Boss of the Southwest.” He had in 
his employ four retiring or retired 
members of Wilson’s Cabinet: W. 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Thomas W. Gregory, Attorney 
General; Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior; and Lindley M. Gar- 
rison, Secretary of War. California 
politicians even urged his nomination 
for the Vice Presidency to run with 
James M. Cox. 

The “Teapot Dome” explosion has 
changed all this, and now nobody 
wishes to claim connection with Mr. 


Doheny. The master of Pan-Amer- 
ican Petroleum, however, has gone 
ahead with his naval reserve contract 
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Mr. DoHENY 
His tanks are ready 


and built the oil storage tanks at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, despite the 
fact that the contract is now under 
attack and in fact in litigation. The 
tanks are ready, but just who will fill 
them has not been decided. Under 
the contract, Pan-American was to 
furnish 2,500,000 barrels of oil for this 
purpose. 
cedure, Pan-American need not go 
ahead with this clause of the contract. 


Slump 


While the political parties are in- 
discriminately blaming each other 
for real and imaginary ills in the busi- 
néss world, wiser and more judicious 
students of industry and trade are 
finding the explanation of the present 
depression, as well as the probabilities 
for improvement. 


The monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Board stated that production 
had declined about 10% during last 
May, factory employment about 4%, 
prices 1%. This pronouncement was 
scarcely news during the last week 
in June, although it made clear just 
how bad things had become a month 
The Board held out no espe- 
cial hope for an early improvement in 
the general situation, and ventured 
few opinions as to the cause of the 
recent decline. 
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Reinvest 


your July funds in 
4 BONDS 


Safe first consideration of every in- 
vestor whose aim is the sure accumulation of 
wealth. During 59 years—since 1865, not one 
investor has ever lost a dollar through first 
mortgage investments recommended by the 
South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment House. 
Adair Protected Bonds are SAFE. 


Ss t able Constant watching to guard 


against loss from invest- 
ments in fluctuating securities soon becomes 
annoying and even the most experienced in- 
vestorg cannot foretell the market trend. 
Adair Protected Bonds are trouble-free and 
worry-free, Being absolutely stable, you can 
buy Adair Protected Bonds and forget them 
(except to clip the coupons) secure in the 
knowledge that they are always worth what 


you paid for them. 
Profitab]l After the safety and 

e stability of an in- 
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the return. To accept a lower return when 
a higher return with equal safety may be had, 
is simply to lose money. Adair Protected 
Bonds offer the attractive interest rate of 
7%, which is the normal rate in the South. 
7% compound interest will practically double 
your money every ten years, Adair Protected 
Bonds are SAFE, STABLE and PROFIT- 
ABLE. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


“How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” 
our free booklet, is well worth a careful read- 





ing. It will enable you to select 7% invest- 
ments of proven safety. We gladly 
place a copy in your hands, Simply mail 


the coupon below. 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 
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cryptic. Mr. W. W. Head (Omaha, 
Neb.), President of the National 
Banks Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, in an address before 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, 
stated that the country was passing 
through a period of depression which 
has upset the economic balanee, and 
has led to attempted remedies which 
are frequently unsound. Many busi- 
ness men had already suspected as 
much. The A. B. A. has been study- 
ing many things, including agricul- 
ture, but the results of its ruminations 
are so far not very illuminating. 
President Head declared that bank- 
ers must be not only bookkeepers, 
tellers, cashiers and lenders of money, 
but also economists, business men, 
psychologists and statesmen, and 
urged the importance of performing 








the duties of citizens. But what Mr. 
Head thinks of business conditions he 
apparently locks in his bosom. 


Some Bananas 


The famed Banana Song, however 
justifiable in 1923, is completely out of 
place this year. This is not so much 
due, however, to crop conditions as to 
the late Spring in the U. S. Ordinarily 
demand at the fruit stores begins in 
April, and exceeds the supply until 
about July 4. But consumers do not eat 
bananas in sleet storms and cold 
weather. This year the banana dealers’ 
yellow bunches dangled under their can- 
vas awnings in vain. Importation into 
New York by one large company is 
only about half of normal, while prices 
on a bunch are down from an average 
of $4.50 to $3.00. 

The perplexities of the banana deal- 
ers have recently attracted the atten- 
tion of high finance through the decline 
of Cuyamel Fruit Co. stock on the 
ticker tape, amounting to almost 20 
points. In addition to the weather, this 
and other fruit companies have a never- 
ceasing problem with Central American 
revolutions. Cuyamel owns over 53,000 
acres in Honduras, of which 12,000 are 
under cultivation for bananas. These 
properties are the chief sources of 
revenue for the Government and em- 
ployment for the inhabitants, so in the 
recent Honduras revolution both parties 
avoided injuries to Cuyamel’s banana 
groves. 


Mr. Hertz’s Deal 


Mr. John Hertz of Chicago (Time, 
May 5) is not easily discouraged. Be- 
ginning as a copy boy at eleven in a 
Chicago newspaper office, he emerged 
a few years ago as the genius of the 
Yellow Taxicab and other kindred 
companies, whose tremendous rise 
was the sensation of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange in recent years. Then 
he brought his stocks east and listed 
them on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, where they underwent a dis- 
concerting deflation. As if to repay 
New York’s lack of hospitality, Hertz 
has now completed a new $25,000,000 
coach merger, whereby the Fifth 
Ave. Coach Co. of New York is to 
be merged with the Chicago Motor 
Coach Co., along with the New York 
Transportation Co., under the title of 
the Omnibus Co. of America. The 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
which formerly owned 51% of Fifth 
Ave. Coach, sold out to the new com- 
bine. 

Mr. Hertz, now a national figure, 
got his start in the motor business as 
an automobile salesman, and his start 
as a motor operator by buying three 
taxicabs and borrowing seven more. 
From this start the Yellow Taxicab 
Co. of Chicago sprang. Hertz suc- 
ceeded in injecting responsibility and 
economy into a chaotic industry. 
24 





AERONAUTICS 








Meeting 


High over the Bay of Bengal sped 
a lone seaplane, bound for the coast 
of Burma. Looking down on the 
watery waste, the pilot beheld three 
other seaplanes, west-bound. The 
man above was Major A. Stuart Mac- 
Laren, British Air Force; the planes 
below bore Lieutenants Smith, Wade 
and Nelson, of the U. S. A. It was 
the meeting of history’s first round- 
the-globe air-racers, but the partici- 
pants did not stop-to exchange greet- 
ings. 

The American contingent led by 
some 6,000 miles, having completed 
more than half of their 23,000-mile 
circuit when they alighted that eve- 
ning at Calcutta, India; whereas the 
Briton had about 17,000 miles be 
tween him and England when he 
reached Rangoon, Burma. 

Three divisions of the Amepicans’ 
flight remained: Calcutta to Constan- 
tinople, Constantinople to Hull, Hull 
to Mitchel Field, L. I. (via Iceland, 
Greenland, Canada). They were ex- 
pected to be back in their hangars 
by Aug. 8. 


Night Mail 

Far less dramatic than the world 
flight—but infinitely more important 
—is the inauguration of the 36-hour 
night air mail across the Continent. 
New red, white and blue mail boxes 
will be placed at many important 
points in New York City and at vari- 
ous stopping places along the route. 
Mailable matter will be carried pro- 
vided parcels do not exceed 50 
pounds in weight and 48 inches in 
girth. Rates are: eight cents an 
ounce for any one zone (the three 
zones being between New York and 
Chicago, Chicago and Cheyenne, 
Cheyenne and San Francisco) and 24 
cents an ounce for the entire trip. It 
will be a deep source of chagrin to 
stamp collectors that no_ special 
stamps will be issued. 

The westward voyage will require 
34 hours and 45 minutes, the east- 
ward trip 32 hours and 5 minutes. 
The discrepancy is due partly to help- 
ful winds on the return trip, partly 
to the fact that westward the pilot 
is beating the sun, eastward he is 
travelling in a direction opposite to 
that of the sun, and therefore (see 
Einstein’s relativity) flies faster over 
Mother Earth. 

The actual night flying zone will 
extend only 1,460 miles between 
Cleveland and Rock Springs, Wyo., 
with 335 miles from Cleveland to Chi- 
cago, and 240 miles from Cheyenne 
to Rock Springs, illuminated only 
when the long days of Summer have 
disappeared. The illuminated airway, 
a marvel of engineering, has received 
the codperation of the General Elec- 
tric Co., the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


and the American Gas Accumulator 
Co. The combined candle power of 
all the lighthouses and beacons will 
be 5,279,000,000. At the main light- 
ing stations ‘Chicago, lowa City, 
Omaha, North Platte, Cheyenne) the 
towers will carry electric light bea- 
cons of 500,000,000 candle power vis- 
ible for 150 miles, set slightly above 
the horizon to meet the eye of the 
pilot in the sky, and flashing ’round 
in a circle three times a minute. In- 
candescent acetylene lights of 5,000,- 
000 candle power will flash at inter- 
mediate points, 22 miles apart and 
every field will also have all obsta- 
cles illuminated, floodlights for the 
actual landing, and illuminated wind 
vanes. The planes themselves will be 
lit up at tip and head. 

For the present, the service will 
still use the remodelled DH planes 
of 90 miles an hour cruising speed and 
500 pounds capacity. 


Post-Postponed 


Again Captain Roald Amundsen, 
Norse North Pole habitué, was given 
pause on his way to the Earth’s upper 
end. This time the impediment was an 
invoice from his Pisa (Italy) plane- 
makers for £14,000. Until that was 
paid, said they, he would have to con- 
tinue waiting at Christiania for his 
three Dormier planes. 

Hearing of his embarrassment, the 
Italian Government gave Amundsen ten 
days to find money before it reorgan- 
ized the Polar flight under Lieut. Loca- 
telli, the Norwegian’s chief pilot. 
Amundsen was to be offered the post of 
sub-commander under Locatelli. 

To that plan Amundsen said: “I re- 
fuse. I hope to find the money. I will 
go next year.” 

Said U. S. Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur to Lieutenant Ralph Davison, 
American pilot of Amundsen’s No. 1 
plane: “Come home from Rome.” 


The first setback Amundsen’s polar 
flight received was early last Winter 
(Time, Jan. 28), when his plan for 
financing himself through the sale of 
motion pictures was scuttled by an- 
nouncement of the U. S. S. Shenan- 
doah’s now-abandoned trip. 


Another expedition is about to start 
from London for the Arctic regions. 
Under the auspices of Oxford Uni- 
versity, it will aim for North-East 
Land, an island 90 miles square, north- 
east of Spitsbergen. North-East Land 
baffled Norwegian explorers in 1873, 
Germans in 1912. 

The Oxonians will use a specially de- 
signed seaplane, having a closed cabin 
and equipment for ice landings. It will 
carry a collapsible boat, provisions for 
five weeks. George Binney, leader of 
last year’s Oxford expedition, will com- 
mand. 
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Was Oscar Wilde 


a Real Jeykll and Hyde? =" * 


“I never heard him utter a 
syllable that could not be 
shrieked through a court ball!” 


ner companion of the most sensational literary 

character in history, and he added, “If any 
mortal ever could talk as the high gods do, it was 
Oscar Wilde.” 

There is an eloquent story about Wilde: He never 
“COME, I made a commonplace remark and yet he was pro- 
SHALL SAVE jected into a society that loathed the unusual— 
RUSSIA 1 and he was confronted by ice. A moment and the 
—Vera, or the ice melied. A moment and those people were in 
Nihilists. turbulence. 

While he was riding the crest of popularity, and 
everybody was saying that Oscar Wilde was the most brilliant wit 
and romancer of his day—suddenly, calamity! 


“I became tired of dwelling on the heights and descended 
by my own will into the depths .. .” 

That was written by Wilde himself in the most pathetic con- 
fession in literature, “De Profundis.” The fingers that penned the 
light and carefree ‘‘Happy Prince’’ were tearing oakum in a prison, 
The Beau Brummel who was the Prince of Paradox was thrust into 


S° said Edgar Saltus, the close friend and din- 





the most terrific paradox of all. And he had said: 
“Lo! with a little rod I did but touch the honey of 
romance.” 


These bizarre events aroused a vicious public opinion. Oscar 
Wilde was one day an idol of popularity and the next he was 
anathema in the public eye. To this day he is not understood, he 
is a sensational puzzle. 

And so a group of fifteen leading men of arts and letters now 
step forward to introduce, as it were, Wilde to the American 
public. Most of these men knew him intimately, and they reveal 
his personal character and his work with vivid illumination that 
makes intensely interesting reading. 

The sponsors for this surprising set are: 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Editor in chief 
SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
WALTER PATER 
COULSON KERNAHAN 
EDGAR SALTUS WwW. F. MORSE 
RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER PADRAIC COLUM 
What these men say is divided into twelve parts as introductions 
for the twelve volumes, 
Then in Wilde’s work you will have a scope of reading that in- 
cludes the wonderful “Ballad of Reading Gaol’ and that weird story 


DR. CLIFFORD SMYTH 
A. B. WALKLEY 

JOHN DRINKWATER 
ARTHUR SYMONS 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 
MICHAEL MONAHAN 
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book bargains. 
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"2  BAVSE 
NOT SLEPT 
FOR THREE 
H UN DRED 
YEARS.” 
The Canterville 
Ghost. 


Ask for a set on approval immediately—and decide when you 


archism, Such 
versatility is ‘ 
part of the 
sensation sur- 
rounding this 
conspicuous 
publishing en- 
enterprise, 


There is something irresistible about Oscar Wilde. Was it because 
he is the author of so many witty and penetrating epigrams? He 
would say: 





“A cynic is a man who knows the price of everything, 
and the value of nothing.” 

“A saint has a past, a sinner has a future.” 

“The happiness of a married man depends on the woman 
he has not married.” 

“Wickedness is invented by good 


people to account for 
the curious attractiveness of others.” 


Or was it because he wrote the greatest ballad in English liter- 
ature. No-—these are true—but Oscar Wilde’s greatest attraction 
lies in his sparkling style that plays with the great truths of life— 
humorous. and tragic—in such a compelling way that he fairly 
rivets your attention. That makes people want his books, 


Now the works of Wilde, scattered to the four winds at his down- 
fall, finally are recovered—from overseas publishers, from friends, 
from papers. The twelve covers of this unusual edition will encom- 
pass all this storehouse of enchanted literature, 
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Olympians 

Natives of Cherbourg, France, are 
accustomed to seeing a towering 
ocean liner anchor off their low-lying 
shore. Familiar to them are the fussy 
tenders that cuddle under the great 
ship’s flanks to receive issuing 
streams of scurrying men. 

But unfamiliar are the Gauls, see- 
ing the much-laden tenders labor 
shoreward, with hearing a mighty 
shout go up to Heaven, with hearing 
an answering roar from the U. S. S. 
Pittsburgh, with seeing some 300 
picked American athletes spring 
ashore to the blaring strains of Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here and The 
Stars and Stripes Forever. 

America’s 1924 Olympic team, 
safely landed, entrained for their 
chateaux at Rocquencourt and Colom- 
bes; pulled out of the Cherbourg sta- 
tion, flinging pennies, nickels, dimes 
to a curiosity-loud populace. Set 
down at their chateaux, they un- 
packed their luggage, recovered their 
land-legs, settled down to a fortnight 
of final conditioning. The swimmers 
went off to swim, gently at first. The 
runners loped, tentatively. The mus- 
cular mastodons perspired. Mean- 
while another ocean liner moved out 
of New York harbor to plow her long 
furrow eastward over the Atlantic. 
Appropriately named the Homeric, 
this ship bore more of America’s co- 
horts to Olympian conflict in the dis- 
tant land. On her decks lounged the 
famed Yale crew who, with their slen- 
der octoreme, had been rushed aboard 
still panting from victorious exertions 
against Harvard on the Thames 
(Time, June 30). 

Other passengers on the Homeric 
focused much of their attention upon 
the chieftain of those eight blue- 
broidered heroes. Ed Leader, crafty 
coach, did not pass unobserved. “Al” 
Lindley, brainy, bespectacled stroke- 
setter, moved tall and silent down the 
decks. But the cynosure was James 
S. (“Jass’) Rockefeller, Yale and 
Olympic crew captain. 

Great-nephew of the wizard-of-oil, 
son of William G. Rockefeller, grand- 
son of James Stillman, this stalwart 
scion of honorable American lines, 
gazed, brooding, on the horizon. Bend- 
ing among his men on a mid-thwart, 
he had swept with them to shouting 
triumphs on home waters. Now he 
led them forth—the ‘bronze-skinned 
ones—to conquer the oarsmen of the 
world, as warlike Menelaus led the 
bronze-greaved Argives against Troy 
of old. Would his heart and theirs 
be stout enough? Could he counsel 
and exhort them to his Nation’s glo- 
ry? 

Arthur Brisbane, famed editorial- 
writer, pictured Rockefeller harangu- 
ing his men on The Psychology of 
Attempting the Impossible, a favorite 
and perfected theme of his astonish- 





ing great-uncle; pictured him stirring 
them with winged words, plucked 
bright and burning from the original 
Greek of the first Olympic leaders. 

“Remit naught of your fierce ar- 
dor!” he may cry in mid-Seine. 

Or, in the lockers ere the race be- 
gins: 

“Subjects for disgrace, are ye not 
ashamed? Why stand ye here as- 
tounded, like fauns. .. ?” 


Lurid flames in Rocquencourt vil- 
lage disturbed the sleeping athletes 
their first night in France. Many 
sprinted, for help, rescued victims, 
calmed demoralized inhabitants. 


Golf 


British Open. Sleek, smiling, lav- 
ender-knickered, rubber-soled Walter 
Hagen padded softly across the 18th 
green at Hoylake, England, chipped 
from the clover, holed a six-foot fall- 
away putt, kissed his wife, was 
chaired to the clubhouse—British 
open champion for the second time 
in three years. Last year Hagen fell 
a single putt short of the same ges- 
ture. 

Play was led at 147 the first day by 
E. R. Whitcombe, popularly ranked 
as Britain’s second best (after ex- 
champion A. G. Havers). Play was 
still led, at 302, for 72 holes, by Whit- 
combe, until sleek “Walto” added up 
his 301 and shook hands with every- 
body. It was a brilliant “victoree,” it 
re-convinced golfdom that beneath 
“Walto’s” glossy and bond-salesman 
manner there lie rock-ribbed nerves 
and a truly sporting temperament. 

Scores: (Par is 76, record 70). 
WER |g chsdcareison 77 73 74 77—301 
E. R. Whitcombe......77 70 77 78—302 
*Macdonald Smith ..76 74 77 77—304 


pe a" | eae 76 77 74 77—304 
| gS Bs be Pee 75 74 79 79—307 
Geo. Duncan ............. 74 79 74 81—308 
*Jim Barnes .............. 78 77 79 75—309 


Other Americans present but ob- 
scure: Gene Sarazen, Gil Nicholls, 
Johnny Farrell (disabled by boils). 

Buffalo Invitation. At Buffalo, 
N. Y., Glenna Collett collected. Since 
that now-famed Buffalo women’s invita- 
tion tournament was first held (1922), 
Glenna has twice collected at Buffalo. 
Prize packages for. Glenna this year 
were the low medal (won in 80) and 
pretty Edith Cummings, Empress of 
the nation’s links (done 6 and 5 in the 
final). Empress Edith shaved the 
women’s course record to 78 in Round 
No. 1. 

Trans-Mississippi. At St. Joseph, 
Mo., James Manion of St. Louis made 
himself Trans-Mississippi champion 
iby scotching Eddie Held, defender, 
on the 36th green of a sizzling semi- 
final; by smothering Lawson Watts, 
fellow townsman, 11 and 10 next day. 
Held left St. Joseph with the qualify- 
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ing medal. It was his for 144 strokes, 
one of which sufficed him for the 
entire 13th hole. 

Intercollegiate. At Greenwich, 
Conn., the qualifying field of collegi- 
ate golfers found itself seven strokes 
behind six-foot Lauren Upson of Cal- 
ifornia. His 145 strokes included nine 
holes in 3 and two in 2. 

To Yale went the team match; 
Dartmouth second, Harvard third, 
Princeton fourth. 

Match play suited Upson until the 
semi-final. There he became impaled 
on the putter of W. H. Taft of Dart- 
mouth, who promptly sank back 6 and 
5 before the Nordic siege-gunner, 
Dexter Cummings, defending cham- 
pion. To the Intercollegiates a two- 
year victory was unique. 


Milk Fund 


“We want milk!” cried the poor 
children of Manhattan. 

“We want blood!” cried the public. 

Ten strong men were found to 
lacerate one another in the Yankee 
Stadium, The children were fed; the 
public gorged. 
@ The chief lacerators were Harry 
Greb, untiring Pittsburgh dervish, and 
Ted Moore, British challenger for 
Greb’s world’s middleweight boxing 
title. Moore’s “beak’* and “button”t 
afforded the champion 15 rounds of 
target practice with few interruptions. 
@ Staggering blindly, Ermino Spalla, 
Italian Colossus, sought refuge on the 
floor from the rude jars dealt him 
by Gene Tunney, American light- 
heavyweight champion; was declared 
technically unconscious in the seventh 
round. 
@ Old Black Joe Gans, his head 
bending low, heard no gentle voices 
calling as he parted painfully with 
his “colored middle-weight champion- 
ship.” What he heard, and felt, was 
the “sock, sock” of dusky Larry Est- 
ridge’s hard-driven mittens. 
@ Young Stribling, truant “Georgia 
schoolboy,” flashed to a decision over 
Tommy Loughran, Philadelphia light- 
heavyweight. Two heavy nonentities 
padded out the program. 

Figures: Attendance, 45,000; gate, 
$200,000; for the Milk Fund, $75,000. 


College Tennis 


At Haverford, Pa., furious left- 
handed service, an upward-ripping 
backhand like Gerald Patterson’s, 
crashing overhead blows stopped all 
the collegiate courtsmen who pitted 
themselves singly against much 
tanned Wallace Scott of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Arnold W. 
Jones of Yale, the other finalist, was 
dismayed by the ball’s perpetual 
presence on his side of the net. 

Lone Star Staters, Lewis White 
and Louis Thalheimer of Texas 
University, kept jealous guard of their 
doubles title. 
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Miss Trixie Sheen, the Movie Queen, 
Thus wrote to Sis, aged seventeen: 
“I keep my teeth so clean and white 
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Low Taste 


In Manhattan, it is to the New York 
American (Hearst) and the Dai’. 
News (Chicago Tribune Co.) that sen- 
sation-mongers, scandal-gluttons and 
other addicts of “the pandering press” 
turn to gratify their low tastes. To 
The New York World and other papers, 
a higher class of reader turns for “legit- 
imate” news, vigorous editorials, taste- 
ful “quality” advertising. 


Many were the readers of the World 
on June 29 who, beholding the following 
advertisement in its columns, turned 
startled eyes to their paper’s title-line 
to discover if their newsdealer had not 
made some mistake: 


@ Just Published! 


“THE PRICE OF THINGS” 
by Elinor Glyn, 
author of “Three Weeks” 


Here is a novel that will open your 
eyes! Each succeeding chapter grows 
more daring. From the Magic Pen of 
Elinor Glyn flows a throbbing tale of 
audacious characters, startling incidents, 
sensational situations, daring scenes, 
thrill after thrill! So realistic is the 
charm, the fire, and the passion of this 
fiercely-sweet romance, that the hot 
breath of the hero seems to fan your 


face. Your blood races madly at the 
unconditional surrender of the delicious 


heroine. You kiss her madly and seem 
to draw her very soul through her lips! 


And then comes the big scene! Mid- 
night has struck—and the heroine, sleep- 
ing peacefully, dreams of her husband. 

. The door squeaks. . . . Breath- 
less silence. Then “Sweetheart,” 
a voice whispers in the darkness. . . 
“Oh, dearest,” she murmurs, as, but half 
awakened, she feels herself being drawn 
into a pair of strong arms. . . . “Oh! 
—you know I——.” But we must not 
tell you any more. Hurry to the nearest 
bookstore without a moment’s delay. 


Price $1.97 wherever books are sold, 
or direct from 


The Authors’ Press, 
Publishers, 
Auburn, N. Y. 





Cobb Collected 


When Frank I. Cobb, Editor of The 
New York World, died last December, 
TIME printed excerpts from some of 
his most noteworthy editorials. His 
editorials were the kind that did not 
lose their flavor with their timeliness. 
Now they have been collected in a book, 
Cobb of the World.* 

Laurence Stallings, his assistant, told 
apropos of the appearance of the vol- 





FRANK I. Cops 
“Republican leadership is bankrupt” 


ume some of the facts of Cobb’s last 
days: 

“The last memory I shall have of 
Frank Cobb was on the day following 
Harding’s death. He was propped up 
on his bed, for he was in steady, en- 
during pain. For a lifetime he had sur- 
veyed the forces at play about him with 
a vigor almost unprecedented in jour- 
nalism, a profession wherein only the 
vigorous survive. I had gone to his 
house that he might dictate to me a few 
notes to his colleagues on the succes- 
sion of Mr. Coolidge to the Presidency. 

“Cobb of The World was dying, and 
he knew it. He sat there among his 
pillows, wracked, without a thought of 
himself. It was literally true, Cobb of 
The World was thinking of the world. 
He said to me: “Theodore Roosevelt, 
succeeding to William McKinley as 
President, fell heir to an almost per- 
fect party machine, which never in his 
time failed to function. Today Repub- 
lican leadership is bankrupt, rent by 
faction, oppressed by mutterings of re- 
volt.’ ” 


Press Agentry 


Press agents are the product of 
ethics in journalism, just as criminals 
are the product of law in govern- 
ment. 

When newspapers were in infancy, 





* Cons oF THE Wortp—Edited by John 
L. Heaton (his colleague)—Dutton ($3.50); 
limited edition ($10.00). 















in infancy which knows no morals, 
they made no distinction between 
advertising and news. For pay or for 
influence, they advertised in the form 
of news whatever they chose. Now 
the larger papers, having acquired a 


sense of responsibility to their 
readers, sedulously rule out of their 
news columns all advertisements. 
This led to the development of press 
agents, who manufactured news that 
would render incidental advertise- 
ment. With a detective eye the best 
newspapers watch and reject this 
stuff. 

Last week, however, several lead- 
ing editors were apparently out- 
witted by a press agent. A man, 
who signed himself “John Cromar- 
tie,’ wrote to the Director of the 
Bronx Zoo, New York City, and sug- 
gested that the Zoo was incomplete 
without a specimen of the human 
race, and offered himself for exhibit 
in the monkey house. The New York 
Times printed this information and re- 
ported what the Zoo-Director said he 
had replied to the offer: 

“As an honest and upright citizen, 
with no police record and with no 
axe to grind at some other man’s ex- 
pense, you would be a perfectly 
legitimate exhibit here alongside our 
upright apes and bounding baboons 
from the African outdoors. But it 
will not do to install you here, as 
your presence would be denounced 
as a reproach to the majority of the 
proletariat and an insult to preda- 
tory man. 

“The minority is too weak to de- 
fend you, even on the basis of a 
harmless, but necessary, educational 
exhibit. It can not now defend it- 
self. The times, and possibly the 
world and sun also, are out of 
joint.” 

A similar offer was received by a 
Zoo-Director in Boston. Arthur 
Brisbane, Hearst editor and omniv- 
orous reader, saw this and of course 
commented. It remained for Franklin 
P. Adams (F. P. A.), of The New 
York World, to remark: 


‘Here’s one original thought,’ writes Mr. 
Brisbane in The American. ‘John Cromar- 
tie, citizen of New York, writes to the 
Franklin Park Zoo in Boston, saying he’d 
like to be exhibited in the monkey house 
with the other primates, to show how much 
man resembles the ape.’ It is, as Mr. Bris- 
bane so well puts it, an original thought. 
Original, it must be added, with Mr. David 
Garnett, author of the just-published A Man 
in the Zoo.* By a strange coincidence Mr. 
Garnett hit upon the name John Cromartie 
also. And Mr. Cromartie had himself ex- 
hibited in a cage in the Royal Zoological 
Gardens, London, with this card on _ it: 
‘Homo Sapiens, Man. This specimen, born 
in Scotland, was presented to the Society 
by John Cromartie, Esq. Visitors are re- 
quested not to irritate the man by personal 
remarks.’ Oh, well, even Mr. Brisbane can’t 
read everything. 


The press agent, if such he was, 
had succeeded in outwitting the 
combined intelligences of two Zoo- 
Directors, the City Editor of The 
New York Times, Arthur Brisbane, 
an editorial-writer on the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and doubtless several 
others. 





*A Man In THE Zoo—David Garnett— 
Knopf ($1.75) was reviewed in Time, June 30. 
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Volume III contains a 
picture of every man and 
woman who has made an 
impression on the world dur- 
ing the last six months. 


No book which has yet ap- 
peared contains such a com- 
plete account of three topics 
of general discussion: The 
U. S. Oil Scandal, The 
Work of the Dawes Com- 
mission, The Controversy in 
the Churches. 


* 


No book or pamphlet, pro 
or anti, contains such an 
exact record of the Coolidge 
Administration since Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. 


oo "= 


Aviators have had an ac- 
tive six months, Nowhere 
are their combined achieve- 
ments so faithfully chron- 
icled as in Time. 


* 


Every scientific and medi- 
cal announcement has been 
examined by the editors and 
nearly 100 really important 
discoveries are recorded in 
Volume ITI. 


oe: 


England’s great experi- 
ment, the Labor Govern- 
ment, from the day when 
MacDonald walked to Buck- 
ingham Palace to the last 
night when Winston Church- 
ill called the Labor Chancel- 
lor a political kookoo is set 
down in black and white. 


+ %* 


And the cover pictures— 
from McAdoo (Jan. 7) to 
Taft (June 380)—are in 
themselves studies of con- 
temporary phenomena. 


Complete History of the First Six Months, 1924 





Having previously been unable to 
supply the demand for Bound Vol-, 
umes Of TIME, we have this year en- 
deavored to keep 1,000 copies of 
every issue for the purpose of sup- 
plying subscribers with a complete 
file of TIME, bound in half-yearly 


volumes. 
cd ok 


Volume III (January-June 1924) 
is now being bound and will be 
mailed at cost to subscribers in the 
order of application. The cost this 
year will not exceed $2., including 
postage, and we believe our account- 
ant will show it to be nearer $1.50. 

* * 


The current issue of TIME gives 


you the news of the week. Look 
through Volume III this summer and 
get the fascinating perspective of six 


APPLICATION FOR VOL. III. 


Publishers of Time 
236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send to the following address a copy of Volume III 
of Time, The Weekly News-Magazine. 


Send me a bill for the same at cost, not to exceed $2. 
Bill to be sent August Ist to the following address: 

















Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 
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Luxury without extravagance; 
surroundings unique for a great 
metropolitan hotel. Its distinctive 
charm is appreciated by travelers 
who are at home in all parts of 
the world. 


Radiophans! 


Interesting story of WGN 
(formerly WDAP), the famous 
radiophone_ broadcasting station 
on THE DRAKE, sent on request. 
Write for Edition “C.” 


THE DRAKE is under THE BLACKSTONE 
management the world’s standard in 
hotel service. 
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. the advantages of playing balls marked 
with your full name—save lost balls, avoid con- 
fusion and “arguments” on the green, improve 
your game. 











At the same price you pay elsewhere for un- 
marked balls, we will supply you with a dozen 
new balls, bearing your fall name imprinted in 
red, green, blue or black indelible ink. 


If your favorite make is not listed below, give 
us the name, and we will supply it. Every ball 
brand new, and guaranteed. Orders must be for 
even dozens, accompanied by check or money 
order. We pay parcel post charges. 
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arrive your money will be refunded. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Explosion 


At Newburg, N. Y., the glass eye 
of Ernest L. Westlake exploded in 
its socket, lacerated the cavity, 
while its owner sat at his desk at 
work. 


Gruesome 


In Manhattan, several truckloads of 
mouldy, bullet-riddled, knife-slashed 
clothing, taken from victims of crim- 
inal violence in the past 20 years, were 
hauled off for incineration from the 
Criminal Courts Building. Present were 
the bloodstained garments of Stanford 
White (Thaw victim); of Ruth 
Cruger; of Herman Rosenthal (‘Becker 
case); of Barnett Baff (poultry king 
shot down Thanksgiving eve, 1914) ; 
of five-year-old Giuseppe Varotta 
(drowned by kidnappers). Had the 
City of New York cared to do so, it 
could doubtless have sold these garments 
to morbid curiosity seekers, netted sev- 
eral hundreds of dollars. 


“World is Flat” 


At Carpenteria, Calif., the brothers 
Rosall, Jesus and Mateo Manzano 
flung themselves upon D. Goena, cut 
him up about the head, were jailed 
pending news from his _ hospital. 
Goena, from the Mexican Winterland, 
had told the Mezani that the world 
was flat, had called them “devil chil- 
dren... crazy with false knowledge.” 


Oil vs. Liquor 


In Manhattan a female McAdoo 
supporter sat up all one night con- 
structing herself a “McAdoo dress” 
out of McAdoo flags, ribbons, post- 
ers. Appareled in the garment, she 
next day led McAdoo enthusiasts in 
a sidewalk parade. Newsboys fol- 
lowed, jeered, shouted: “Where you 
from—the circus?” Others shouted: 
“McAdoo Oil! McAdoo Oil!” Turn- 
ing on her assailants, the woman 
cried: “Oil never will hurt you but 
liquor will!” 


Trees 


At Libby, Mont., a rancher felled a 
tree, which toppled upon a second tree, 
which toppled upon a third tree, which 
toppled upon a fourth tree, which top- 
pled upon the rancher, killing him. The 
trees stood in a circle, 


COMING 
GOING 


GOING. During the past week the 
following men and women left the U. S. 
on the following ships: 

On the Berengaria (Cunard)—Nathan 
L. Miller, onetime Governor of New 
York; Haley Fiske, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; the 
Countess of Amberst; Karl Bauer, 
famed German publicist; Hale Hamil- 
ton, playwright, with his wife, Grace 
La Rue, singer; George H. Doran, 
famed publisher; ‘Ben Ali Haggin, de- 
signer of Ziegfeld tableaux; Arthur 
Hopkins, producer; John Conley, “tin 
foil king”; Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, wife 
of the famed banker, with their 17-year- 
old son, Roger W. Kahn, famed saxo- 
phone player and jazz leader; Mortimer 
Slater, Editor of the Jewish Morning 
Journal. 


On the Reliance (United American)— 
Ulysses S. Grant, son of the famed 
President-General. 


On the New Amsterdam (Holland- 
American)—200 students from various 
U. S. colleges and universities, the 
“Students’ Third Class Association,” on 
a students’ tour through Europe. 


On the Hansa (Hamburg-American) 
—Prof. Franz Boas, famed anthropolo- 
gist-explorer; Professor Alexander 
Marx, famed Jewish educator; Carl 
Schlegel, Metropolitan Opera basso. 

On the Suffren (French)—Dr. Claude 
Regaud, Director of the Curie Insti- 
tute at Paris. 

On the Lafayette (French)—Grant- 
land Rice, famed sports writer; Pros- 
per Champion, “spark-plug king” of 
Flint, Mich. 

On the Franconia (Cunard)—U. S. 
Senator William B. McKinley, of IlIli- 
nois; U. S. Representative Martin B. 
Madden, of Illinois; Dr. William Allen 
Neilson, President of Smith College. 

On the President Harding (United 
States)—Dr. F. Chvalkovsky, Czecho- 
Slovakian Minister to the U. S. 

On the Canopie (White Star)—Prof. 
Stuart P. Sherman (University of IIli- 
nois), who in the Autumn will become 
Literary Editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 
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IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 





Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, society 
authoress: “Writing in The Forum on 
‘Women in Washington,’ I described 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, wife of 
‘lame-duck’ Senator Medill McCor- 
mick of Illinois, daughter of the late 
Mark Hanna. Said I: ‘With her 
black eyes and lovely long lines, she 
has every characteristic of a _ thor- 
oughbred racing mare.’” 


William Jennings Bryan: “I ad- 
dressed the Democratic throng in 
Madison Square Garden, Manhattan. 
Digressing upon what I owed to the 
Democratic Party, said I: ‘It took 
me up when I was ten years younger 
than any other man had been when 
he was nominated by a great party, 
and it found me in a Western state, 
farther west than it had ever gone 
before, and it gave me a million more 
votes than it had given any Democrat 
before [applause] and it nominated 
me twice afterward, and I never had 
to use any money and I had no or- 
ganization.’ [ Applause. ] Then I 
said: 

‘Partisans spare that party, touch not 
a single bough; 

‘In youth it sheltered me, and I will 
protect it now.’” [Loud cheers and 
applause. ] 








MILESTONES 


Engaged. Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, née 
Frederica Vanderbilt Webb, who 
divorced her husband, publisher of 
The New York World, in Paris last 
April for “constructive desertion,” to 
Cyril Jones, 34, onetime tutor to her 
sons and Secretary to Col. Edward 
M. House during the Versailles Peace 
Conference. 





Married. Miss Catherine Berna- 
dette Farrell, daughter of James A. 
Farrell, President of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, to Luke D. Stapleton, 
Jr.; in Norwalk, Conn. 


Married. Miss Barbara Whitney, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, to Barklie McKee Henry, of 
Philadelphia, Captain of the 1924 Har- 
vard University Crew; at Roslyn, L. I. 


Married. Leopold (“Witching”) 


Auer, 79, famed violinist, to Mme. 
Wanda Stein, 49, “a friend of long 
standing”; in Manha' 


ttan. 








Sued for divorce. Lydig Hoyt, of 


Manhattan, by Julia Wainwright 
Robbins Hoyt; in Paris. She ap- 
peared with William Faversham in 
The Squaw Man, has played with the 
Stuart Walker Stock Company and 
with Billie Burke, was named by 
Neysa McMein, famed illustrator, as 
one of the twelve most beautiful 
women in the United States. Earlier 
reports had stated that Mr. Hoyt too 
would sue. 


Died. Louis Heilbroner, 47, Presi- 
dent of Weber & Heilbroner Co., 
famed clothing stores; at Deal, N. J. 


Died. Edward C. Little, 65, U. S. 
Representative from Kansas and one- 
time Consul General to Egypt; in 
Washington, of paralysis. 


. 


Died. Mrs. Waldo Percy Goff, 
sister-in-law of John W. Davis, 
onetime U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James; in Manhattan, of 
paralysis, after a year’s illness. 


Died. Adolph Bernard Spreckels, 
67, son of ‘Claus Speckels 
founded the big sugar industries of 
California and the Hawaiian Islands; 
at San Francisco, after a short illness. 
He was Vice President of the J. D. 
Spreckels & Bros. ‘Co., and was con- 
nected with the Spreckels Sugar Co. 
of California and Hawaii. Famed as 
a sportsman, he owned fine yachts, 
important race-horses. 


who 


Died. Mrs. Ellen Channing Bona- 
parte, 72, “last of the Bonapartes in 
Baltimore;” at Washington, after a 
three-days’ illness. Her husband, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, who died in 
1921, was a son of Jerome Bonaparte 
(founder of the Bonaparte line in the 
U. S.) and a grandnephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte of 
France. He was Secretary of the 
Navy under President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General of the U. S. from 
1906 to 1909. 


Died. Terrence Vincent Powderly, 
74, Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration under President McKinley, 
famed Labor Union organizer; in 
Washington. 


Died. Wilhelm Kopetzky, 75, 
President of the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change; at Frankfurt-am-Main. 

















GOING ABROAD? 


Then write for this book: 
“MororinG IN Foreicn LAnps” 


Rolls-Royce has just issued a 
book on foreign travel, which 
die sagas will be mailed to those who 
iene ta tel ask. Contains everything you 
Roye Bie” a he know about — 
ge Blyd., shipping your car, also 
Sortaaticlé * about ed an on the Con- 
tinent or in the British Isles. 


ROLLS - ROYCE 








MARTINI & ROSSI 


(4 VERMOUTH 


An economic aid 
to generous 
hospitality. 





Send for Recipes 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 








iagara to the Sea 





a) ene enes 


at 


_ + 
Shooting the Rapids 
The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic asso- 
ciation of Montreal, quaint old Quebec, 
with its famous miracle-working Shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupre and the re- 
nowned Saguenay River, with its stu- 
pendous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eter- 
nity,” higher than Gibraltar. 

i " iagara to 
Send So postses, fer Muttested Weeee. Ton ft. 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd., 222 C. S. L. Building, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


he aA EMRE i EOI 2 RTE ER 
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——— eee 


“The weekly broadcast 
event which has found greater 
favor among listeners-in than 
any other event, single or 
weekly, is the “Time Ques- 
tionnaire” which has been 
broadcast for the last two 
weeks from WJZ and WJY. 
The asking of questions of 
varied interest, with the al- 
lowance of thirty seconds for 
the listener to form his own 
answer before he hears the 
correct answer over the radio, 
has tickled the vanity of the 
intellectual and awakened the 
interest and pride of the less 
quick witted.”"—New York 
Herald and Tribune. 


TIME’S 


Pop Question 
Game 


WJZ 


Every Friday evening 


(July 4 excepted) 


“A pop Question Game, in- 
vented by TIME, the Weekly 
News-Magazine, will now be 
played. Eleven questions, 
based on news of the week, will 
be asked. After each question 
will come an interval of ten 
seconds during which I shall 
count five. After each interval 
will come a correct answer. 
The object of the game is for 
you to shout out the correct 
answer before I do. If you 
shout it out first, you score one 
point plus. If I shout it out 
first. you score one point minus. 
You win the game in the event 
that you score more ‘points 
plus’ than ‘points minus.’ Are 
you ready? Then PLAY 
THE GAME!” 


You are requested to write WJZ 
stating how you enjoyed the Pop 
Question Game and telling your 
score. Send communications to 


TIME, care WJZ 


Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


A mountain of letters, a stream of 
visitors. (P. 9.) 


An American contingent, 6,000 miles 
ahead. (P. 24.) 


An ex-factory hand who reads Greeks 
and Elizabethans, plays with pebbles on 
the beach. (P. 16.) 


Seven Iskovitch uncles blessed with 
red beards. (P. 16.) 


(P. 17.) 


Discussion without blows. 


Robust nurslings. Because of them a 
chamber vibrated with vociferous ap- 
plause. (P. 21.) 


A machine for detecting gold. (P. 
20.) 


A good girl. She expects a man to 
make one mistake—but only one. (P. 


What the second told the third about 


what the first had said. (P, 12.) 
A negative, delivered firmly, cate- 
gorically, solemnly, inflexibly. (P. 13.) 


Mr. Hertz, now a national figure. 
(Pst) 


A baseball team that returned home 
and won a tenth straight victory. (P. 


1.) 


Jackson—“the greatest man America 
has ever produced.” (P. 17.) 


“Our Pat.” 
nation. (P. 2.) 


Now he belongs to the 


Seven cases of marriages between 
first cousins. (P. 21.) 


The quintessence of uprightness—no 
police record, no axe to grind. (P.28.) 


“The handsome men of the great 
open shirt-fronts.” (P. 19.) 


Eight Methodists. 
watches. (P. 20.) 


They tabled their 


Eight bronze-skinned ones and their 
octoreme. (P. 26.) 


| ful foreboding. 


VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Thousands of quarts of pitiful tears. 
73 


The finger of a middle-aged woman, 
its nail carefully manicured. (P. 15.) 


Din. 
(P; 4:) 


The President had it turned off. 


Children crying for milk; the public 
crying for blood. (P. 27.) 


Booms at an ungodly hour of the 
morning. (P. 9.) 


A resounding smack. It caused sus- 
pension of a session. (P. 13.) 


It brightened, flew around 
(P. 20.) 


A dream. 
the world, vanished. 


Shouts, stench, sympathy. They of- 
fended ears, nose, vision. (P. 13.) 


‘Devil false 


knowledge.” 


children, crazy with 


(P. 30.) 


Several truckloads of mouldy, bullet- 
riddled, knife-slashed clothing. (P. 30.) 


A stiff fat wife. (P. 16.) 


(P. 30.) 


An optical explosion. 


Lordly bosoms. They sheltered fear- 


(P. 10.) 
(P. 20.) 


Growling sea-dogs. 


The juxtaposition of press agents and 
criminals. (P. 28.) 


A monster group—some 50 Standard 
and other oil companies. (P. 8.) 
































Putnam Books 


THE SHORELESS SEA 


By Mollie Panter-Downes 


This sixteen year old girl has written one of the exceptional novels of the season, “It 
shows no sign of immaturity. But it does show signs of youth. It bubbles over with 
a vigorous joy in life and in living. Its enthusiasms catch hold of one. Its freshness 
has an ever-compelling charm. Miss Panter-Downes writes quite delightfully.”—New 
York Times. $2.00 


CALVIN COOLIDGE An Intimate Biography 


By M. E. Hennessy 


The man of the hour, who has just been renominated to succeed himself as President, 
is the subject of Mr. Hennessy’s timely book. The author has followed the career of 
Calvin Coolidge from the days when he practiced law in Northampton, through his 
governorship of Massachusetts, into the office of Vice President and into the White 
House. He knows the President as one of the most interesting of our Chief Executives 
and his book is one of rare interest. $1.75 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 
By A. C. Benson 


For the past fifty years A. C. Benson has been prominently associated with scholastic 
activities in England and on the continent. His latest volume is a stimulating record 
of this period and the figures which adorned it. Ruskin, Thomas Hare, Oscar Brown- 
ing and many other interesting personalities are presented in these reminiscences, It is 
a unique biography in which the author seldom appears. $4.50 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO THE STARS 


By Kelvin McKready (Edgar Gardner Murphy) 


Especially for boys and girls in camp this splendid book will be of great interest and 
fascination. Its complete and simple explanations reveal the marvels of the universe and 
enable the reader to identify the stars and understand their nature and movements, 
While its style is simple enough for a child the book is thoroughly authoritative and 
substantial enough to meet fully the needs of the camper, sailor, and out-of-doors man 
or woman. 


SCIENCE OLD AND NEW 


By Professor J. Arthur Thomson 


The famous editor of The Outline of Science throws much light on the dispute over 
evolution in this striking book. He portrays the changing environment of a man during 
a period of over 500 million years—the conditions under which man has risen from 
his prehistoric state. $3.50 


PLAIN TALKS ON ECONOMICS 


By Fabian Franklin 


Fundamental principles explained with a background of modern conditions, Labor 
and wages, trade unions, free trade, taxation, anti-trust laws, socialism, are among the 
vital topics sanely considered. $2.50 


THE MIND IN ACTION 


By George H. Green 


Describing in clear, non-technical fashion the marvelous process by which the mind 
functions. It is a book every layman can read with interest and profit. $2.00 


ETHICS AND SOME MODERN WORLD 


PROBLEMS 
By William McDougall 


Immigration, which is one of the most disturbing problems of the day, is among the 
serious questions which Professor McDougall considers from a scientific and ethical 
point of view. $2.5¢ 








At all booksellers 
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IN summer, particularly, the desirability of year- 
’round residence here asserts itself. Cool roof gar- 
dens, refreshing showers on every floor, spacious 
lounges—not forgetting the fellowship of other 
clean-cut men —all these fortify one to face the busy 
day and make for rest and relaxation at its close. 
Rates: $10 to $20 per week 
ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
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